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THE SEMINAR IN MEXICO. 


THE Seminar in Mexico is a unique combination of exploration and study. The program is not such 
as will appeal to those who prefer merely a tourist approach. It will appeal to boaohi people who — 
are anxious to know what lies beneath the surface. . 
The following examples of study trips have been planned at minimum expense, perhaps at some 
sacrifice of comfort. 


Other plans of travel, variations in trips after the Seminar, routes by rail and plane are also offered. 


5 Weeks June 30—August 3, from New York $335.00 


Includes round trip steamship (minimum) ticket to Mexico City; tourist permit; half day in Havana; 
stop-over in Orizaba; ten days in Cuernavaca, room and meals in a comfortable hotel; ten days 
in Mexico City, room and meals in private home; participation in the program of the Seminar in 


. Mexico which includes: Field Trips to Round Tables on 
Puebla Arts and Crafts 
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Tasco international Relations 


Oaxtepec History of Mexico 
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7 Weeks Junempoaugus 17, from New York 


Expenses for five weeks as above, plus two weeks in the village of Tasco; includes transportation 


$363.00 


to and from Tasco, hotel and meals. 


8 Weeks hune 30—August 24, from New York $416.00 


Expenses for seven weeks as above, plus a week’s trip to the State of Oaxaca; includes trans- 


portation to and from Mexico City; hotel; meals; trips to Monte Alban, Mitla and the Rural Normal — 
School at Cuilapam. 


All rates and dates are subject to the change of steamship schedules. 
/ 


Rates do not include local transportation, meals on trains, tips and personal expenses. 


Additional information will be sent on application. 


The Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America, Inc. 


An educational, non-profit organization incorporated under the laws of the State of New York 


John Dewey, Honorary Chairman Stuart Chase, Chairman Hubert C. Herring, Director — 


Room 1300, 112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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iB 
the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation to 
ubscribe to your service. 


ber of the Club—there are no dues, no fees, no fixed charges of any 
kind. You simply pay the regular retail price for such books as you 
decide to buy. What then is the advantage of joining? 


There are many: first, under the unique book-dividend policy of 
the Club, for every dollar its members spend on books they receive 
back on the average (based on 1931 and 1932 figures) over 
50% in the form of free books. Second, without a penny of expense, 
through the reports of the judges you are kept completely informed 
about all the important new books, so that you can choose among 
them with discrimination, instead of having to rely upon adver- 
tising and hearsay..Equally important, the system really ensures that 
you will not miss the particular new books you are anxious to read. 
There are several other advantages like these, not readily measurable 
in money, that cannot be outlined here for lack of space. Surely, 
within the next year, the distinguished judges of the Club will choose 
as the book-of-the-month or recommend as alternates, at least a few 
books that you will be very anxious not to miss and which you will 
buy anyway. Why not—by joining the Club—make sure you get these 
instead of missing them, which so often happens; get the really sub- 
stantial advantages the Club affords, and at the same time get a 
copy of NINE PLAYS by Eugene O’Neill, free. Send the post- 
card below for full information. 


t 
IMPORTANT—PLEASE READ—No salesman will call upon you, 
it you send this card. You will simply receive a booklet explaining ; 
how the club operates. After reading it, should you decide to sub- 
sctibe, you will receive NINE PLAYS, by Eugene O'Neill, FREE; t 
Minors will nat be enrolled as members without a parent’s consent. 


EASE send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book-of- 
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Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited ! 


Eugene O’Neill’s plays in re- 
cent years have marked him, 
young as he is, as the most sig- 
nificant figure in the contem- 
porary American drama. The 
nine plays in this volume were 
selected by himself. The book 
was designed by Josephy. It 
is a beautiful volume bound 
the design stamped in gold. 
Its retail price is $4.00. 
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TERROR! 


W sued would happen if the crash of the Dinosaur should 


suddenly shake the earth again? One sweep of his mighty 
tail would shatter everything within striking distance! 
Rearing sixty tons on his haunches — his eyes would glare four 


stories above the panic-stricken crowd! 


COULD the Dinosaurs ever come back? Just WHY did civili- 
zation escape this nightmare which once overran the earth? 


How Much Do You Really KNOW About 
the WORLD and YOURSELF? 


How and when was the earth formed? Is it hot 
or cold, solid or liquid or hollow at the core? 
How do earthquakes repair the damage that 
rivers do? 

Why is “‘The Milky Way”’ an optical illu- 
sion! Why was the discovery of the planet Nep- 
tune one of the most dramatic in all science? 
How much longer will the earth be habitable? 


Hurled Into the Vast Darkness of Space 
Our World Was Born 


—and then began the most fascinating story ever 
told, the human side of Science! Now it has been 
written for you in clear, understandable English by 
sixteen noted authorities, each a Faculty Member of 
the University of Chicago. This remarkable volume, 
“The Nature of the World and of Man,’’ —is the 
broad foundation of a genuine education! 


In a microscopic speck at the bottom of the sea — 
in a struggling plant that stumbled into the mystery 
of sex — in crawling reptiles that turned their scales 
into feathers to become birds —in brutes who sur- 
vived the dawn of time to become men — in all of 
these are chapters of the story of YOU! 


How do you think?.Why must you sleep? What 
determined your sex, height, coloring? Why should 
man, of all animals, be the only one that can talk, 
write, work with tools? 


No one has ever seen an atom. How then does 
science know exactly how it is constructed? The 
longest Jight waves are measured in hundreds of 
miles —the shortest in hundred thousand-mil- 
lionths of an inch! Your eyes are totally blind to all 
but one small portion of their colors. Can there be an 
invisible world surrounding you right now? 


The romance of Life is the romance of the stars, 
earth, elements. Life begins, bacteria swarm, primi- 
tive plants push above the ooze. Strange creatures 
drift the warm seas. Bones, stomachs, reproductive 
organs appear. From the tiniest cell of life to the 
tremendous mass of the dinosaurs; from fish, to rep- 
tiles, to mammals, to Man — whose unborn child to- 
day still shows traces of all these ancestors — THIS 
is the fascinating, startling, true story now told in the 
exciting pages of ‘‘The Nature of the World and of 
Man.” 

No other book has ever made the amazing facts of 
man and matter so easy to understand, so ir- 
resistibly interesting. Here is the complete biography 
of the world and of life, written for YOU and YOUR 
enlightenment! 


““The Nature of the World 
and of Man’’—like ALL Star 
Dollar Books — is full library 
size, 5!) by 8'4 inches, hand- 

somely ound in cloth, beau- 
tifully printed from plates 
oforiginal, higher-priced edi- 
tion, A library of bestsellers 
is now within reach of all, 
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THE NATURE 
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heredity, sex, intelligence. Written 
by 16 foremost experts. 562 fascinat- 


4 ing pages; 136 photos, charts, draw- 


ings. Former price $4.00 


35. THE NEW BOOK OF ETI- 

QUETTE — Lillian Eichler. 
The famous guide to social usage 
bought by 500,000 readers! Sincere, 
practical, authentic. For. price $4.00 


100,000 people to rise above fear 
— fear of illness, loss of income, or of 
being or appearing other than 
normal. Bugaboos are analyzed, 
definite methods given for conquest 
by the individual. For. price $2.00 


61 THE OMNIBUS OF CRIME 
— Edited by Dorothy L. 
Sayers. Sudden death and super- 
natural sleuthing thrill every one — 
from President to porters! Here are 
62 thrilling stories of mystery, detec- 
tion, crime, cruelty, horror and 
revenge by world-famous authors. 

1,117 pages. Unabridged. 
Former price $3.00 


99 THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT 
LOVE AND LIFE — Joseph 
Collins, M. D. Friendly, mellow, 
rich with common sense, Authentic 
knowledge about dangers and results 
of sex ignorance. IYormer price $3.00 
118 THE HUMAN BODY — 
* Logan Clendening, M. D. 

Stop worrying about yourself! 
Amazing and reassuring revelations 


about your health, weight, diet, 
habits — the truth about ‘‘nerves,"" 
“heart trouble,” “‘brain fag’? —com- 


pletely debunked of fads and falla- 
cies! 339 pages, 102 startling pic- 
tures; private photographs, charts, 
diagrams. A fascinating treasure- 
house of authentic facts, wit and 


6 THE ROYAL ROAD TO 
* ROMANCE — Richard 
Halliburton. Go vagabonding with 
this laughing, fighting, reckless, 
young romanticist in glamorous 
corners of the world. A tale over- 
flowing with joy of life and spirit of 
youth, Former price $5.00 
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88 NAPOLEON — Emil Lud- 

wig. Thrilling drama of rise 
and fall of greatest figure in all 
history — lover, warrior, Emperor 
of all Europe. One of the great books 
of modern times; accurately tracing 


common sense. Original price $5.00 


124 STRATEGY IN HAN- 
* DLING PEOPLE — Webb 
and Morgan. Sensationally dif- 
ferent book shows methods used by 
Schwab, Morgan, Roosevelt, du 
Pont, Atterbury, Al Smith, Ford, 
Raskob, Rockefeller, scores more, to 
influence others, overcome opposi- 
tion, achieve ambitions. Practical 
ways to sway business associates, 
guide social contacts, manage serv- 
ants, succeed by getting others to 
help you. Former price $3.00 


Now you may have this great volume — hand- 
somely cloth-bound, containing 562 pages, profusely 44 RS oa Se Ns 
illustrated with 136 photographs, plates, charts and Harry A. Franck. ‘‘Prince of 
drawings —for only one-fourth of its original Vagabonds"’ journeys to strange 
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WITHIN THE REACH OF MILLIONS 


HE most valuable things on earth are 

the commonest things. Gifts of Mother 

Nature — air, rain, sunlight and colors 
in the sky, grass underfoot and foliage over- 
head. Gifts of human nature — love, loyalty, 
handclasps and friendly speech. 

Then, of material things, some of the most 
useful are the commonest and cheapest. 
These we almost take for granted. There is 
no way to reckon their actual worth. 

It is a great tribute to the value of the tele- 
phone that within a few short generations it 
has come to be ranked among these com- 
mon things. Its daily use is a habit of millions 
of people. It speeds and eases and simplifies 
living. It extends the range of your own 
personality. It offers you gayety, solace, se- 
curity — a swift messenger in time of need. 

Daily it saves untold expense and waste, 
multiplies earning power, sweeps away 
confusion. Binds together the human 
fabric. Helps the individual man and 
woman to triumph over the complexities 
of a vast world. 

You cannot reckon fully the worth 
of so useful and universal a thing as the 
telephone. You can only know that its 
value may be infinite. 
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NE out of five of our readers and members in the metro- 
O politan area turned out at the twentieth annual meeting of 
Survey Associates, our cooperative publishing society, on 
February 1 in New York. Many expressions have reached us as to 
the caliber and spirit of the gathering with its five hundred partici- 
pants. Members were present from various cities, and letters and 
telegrams of greeting. Lucius R. Eastman, president of Survey 
Associates, was in the chair; the twenty years were reviewed in a 
statement by the editor, which will be published in our annual 
report; and Felix Frankfurter, professor of administrative law, 
Harvard University, and George Eastman visiting professor at 
Oxford, England, spoke to the theme: What We Confront in 
American Life. 

David Sarnoff, through whose courtesy Professor Frankfurter’s 
address was put on a nation-wide hook-up by the National Broad- 
casting Company, told him laughingly that more listened in to this 
anniversary address than heard Demosthenes in his lifetime. 
Such an audience is beyond our ken, but this March Survey Graphic 
spreads the text before twenty-five thousand people the country 
over who have a yeasty relationship to things. In this new year and 
new decade, Survey Associates becomes almost a fresh adventure. 
If you are not already doing so, why not share in our organized 
curiosity as a member, as well as share as a reader in its results? 
You can do just that by pledging a $10 cooperating subscription to 
begin when your regular subscription expires. 

“There are new periods in history, and we are in the midst of one 
of them,” said Professor Frankfurter, who called The Survey the 
“crow’s-nest of American society.” With the shock of the hard times 
opening minds, the months ahead present an extraordinary call for 
searching out experience, ideas, criticisms, proposals; for shafts of 


inquiry such as ours; for that graphic interpretation which makes 
pageants out of problems and strikes people’s imaginations on a 
fresh side. 


OW the Russians fare in mind and spirit makes an all but in- 
credible story. Dr. FRANKwoop E. WiLiiAms appraises it 
(page 137) from his long experience of mental hygiene. 


|ARY ROSS, associate editor of Survey Graphic, shows (page 

143) the vista spread out in the final publication of the 

Committee on the Costs of Medical Care: we can have what we 
need if we want it. 


. PRENTICE MURPHY, executive secretary of the Children’s 
Bureau of Philadelphia, has visited the Bonus Army encamp- 
ment at Harrisburg and has met the depression refugees on many 


‘highways. Page 147. 


EW YORKR’S crucial municipal situation is set forth (page 151) 

by Joun PALMER Gavir in the role of the Old Political Re- 

porter. He was for many years in charge of the Albany and Chicago 

offices of the Associated Press, Washington correspondent and 
managing editor of The New York Evening Post. 


HE evaluation of what lies back of Technocracy (page 156) is by 

Hartow S. Person, managing director of the Taylor Society, 
and BeuLAH Amipon, industrial editor of Survey Graphic. The 
quick-springing crop of books on Technocracy and its amazing 
publicity discussed (176) by LEon WurppLe, associate editor, 


ORMERLY a civil engineer, now professor of education at 

Teachers College, Columbia University, Harotp Rucc has 
recently returned from a study of rural reconstruction in China 
with wits sharpened for an educator’s attack on the American 
situation (page 162). 


HE pitiful showing of what the federal employment offices are 

(page 165) is fruit of an investigation in sixteen states by RuTH 
M. KE Ltocc, research assistant in the Social Science Research 
Committee of the University of Chicago. 


‘A JORK and Worklessness, by SAMUEL S. FEts in the February 

Survey Graphic, was ranked second of the Ten Outstand- 

ing Articles of the Month, by the Council of Librarians acting for 

the Franklin Square Subscription Agency. On page 169 Mr. Fels 

carries forward his exploration into The Backward Field of Con- 

sumption, to be followed next month by Planning for Purchasing 
Power. 


HE January issue of Survey Graphic, the special number on 

Social Trends, hit a high mark and was sold out in two weeks. 
Over 2000 copies went to students in highschools and colleges 
while orders for some hundreds more cannot be filled. Will you, 
kind reader, make your copy do double duty? If you have finished 
with it and will mail it back to us, we will send it out again. 
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IN AMERICAN LIFE 


The Anniversary Address Before the Twentieth Annual Meeting of Survey Associates 


BY FELIX FRANKFURTER 


general observations upon America’s destiny. “. . . to an 

Englishman landing upon your shores for the first time,” 
he remarked at the founding of Johns Hopkins University, 
“traveling for hundreds of miles through strings of great and 
well-ordered cities, seeing your enormous actual, and almost 
infinite potential, wealth in all commodities, and in the en- 
ergy and ability which turns wealth to account, there is 
something sublime in the vista of the future. Do not suppose 
that I am pandering to what is commonly understood by 
national pride. I cannot say that I am in the slightest degree 
impressed by your bigness, or your material resources, as 
such. Size is not grandeur, and territory does not make a 
nation. The great issue, about which hangs a true sublimity 
and the terror of overhanging fate, is what are you going to 
do with all these things? What is to be the end to which 
these are to be the means? 

“You are making a novel experiment in politics on the 
greatest scale which the world has yet seen. Forty millions at 
your first centenary, it is reasonably to be expected that at 
the second these states will be occupied by two hundred mil- 
lions of English- 
speaking people, 
spread over an area 
as large as that of 
Europe, and with 
climates and_inter- 
ests as diverse as 
those of Spain and 
Scandinavia, Eng- 
land and Russia. You 
and your descend- 
ants have to ascer- 
tain whether this 
great mass will hold 
together under the 
forms of a republic, 
and the despotic 


: 1876, the Huxley of our grandfathers ventured some 


These times have supplied the ‘‘final insight,’ in Professor 
Frankfurter’s phrase; we must find the ‘wisdom of courage.” 
The function of political leadership is to lead; not to leave 
action paralyzed because public opinion is confused and dis- 
tracted. We must start and start quickly upon a program of re- 
employment. Recovery, ‘too much pursued by incantation,” is 
must deal with factors (population, production, debts, taxes, 
distrust) which combined, set this depression off from sloughs 
out of which past depressions have moved. ‘To realize that 
there is a new economic order and to realize it passionately, 
. is the central equipment for modern statesmanship.’’ 


reality of universal suffrage; whether state rights will hold 
out against centralization, without separation; whether 
shifting corruption is better than a permanent bureaucracy; 
and as population thickens in your great cities and the pres- 
sure of want is felt, the gaunt specter of pauperism will stalk 
among you, and socialism and communism will claim to be 
heard.” 

After fifty years of the most feverish preoccupation with 
material development in the world’s history we are face to 
face with the appalling problems which Huxley foreshad- 
owed in the year of our Centennial. His prescient inquiry, 
“What are you going to do with all these things?” has be- 
come the most exigent and pervasive question of American 
life. 

To be sure, since the nation was born there have been 
financial crises, panics and depressions. Indeed we have 
even been counselled to take comfort in these periodicities of 
misery. Depressions come we know not whence and go we 
know not how, but come and go they do, to be endured like 
the epidemics of old as part of the burden of life. As to epi- 
demics we have rejected the blindness of such shallow 
tatalisme I -heir 
causes and their 
sources are pertina- 
ciously explored first 
to be known and then 
HOMD eC eGVvVercoine. 
Even if our present 
plight were merely a 
mirror of the past, it 
an abdication of 
reason to rely on 
time’s self-correction. 
No depression ever 
stopped of itself. 
Moreover it is no 
longer sensational or 
ignorant to believe 
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that this depression is different. There are new periods in 
history, and we are in the midst of one of them. 

Not that the new era has come overnight. Of spon- 
taneous generation there is little in history. Epochal changes 
germinate slowly and dates in history are deluding. They 
mark fruition as much as beginning. To say that even the 
World War ushered in a new era is to foreshorten events. 
To be sure, the debacle of three mighty empires, the Rus- 
sian Revolution and its violent break with the past, the gi- 
gantic dislocation of a world economy, the emergence and 
resurgence of nationalism, the intensification of technological 
processes induced by the War, have all loosed economic and 
social forces far more upsetting to the pre-existing equilib- 
rium than the changes wrought by the French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic Wars. But these powerful solvents have 
only reinforced major influences operating in our national 
economy. We have been assuming a continuing validity for 
the economic theories of pioneer America while fact has 
been steadily undermining theory. The absorption of free 
land, the steady drift from rural to a predominantly urban 
society, with the economic consequences of changes in 
population distribution, the attainment of the saturation 
point in railroad construction, itself an index of the general 
shift from the winning of a new country to its maintenance, 
the implications of technological advances both in industry 
and agriculture, the enormous extension of leisure among 
the mass of people, the new areas of foreign industrial and 
agricultural competition—these were only a few major 
elements in the making of a new American society when the 
cataclysmic War broke in upon us. Unfortunately these 
new forces left substantially untouched the theories of ou 
political action. 

Now I shall not attempt to epitomize in a phrase the re- 
sulting maladjustments. To speak of poverty amidst plenty 
and alternating days of feast and famine perhaps hints at the 
essentials. About the basic situation there can, unhappily, 
be no differences of opinion; vast agricultural regions in dis- 
tress, major industries stagnant, twelve millions or more 
unemployed and several millions, at best, likely to remain so. 
Deep forces of transformation are at work, due fundamentally 
to our extraordinary material development and its inade- 
quate social control. 


O realize that there is a new economic order and to realize 

it passionately, not platonically, is the central equipment 
for modern statesmanship. Only thus shall we be able to 
understand the new problems and devise ways, however 
tentative and halting, for dealing with new problems. We 
cannot carry on upon the old maxims. “Improvement,” 
said John Stuart Mill, ‘‘consists in bringing our opinion into 
clearer agreement with facts; and we shall not be likely to 
do this while we look at facts only through glasses colored by 
those very opinions.” The governing issue of our time is 
whether we are capable of so organizing production and dis- 
tribution as to avert these terrible ups and downs in busi- 
ness, with their disastrous moral and economic consequences. 

Technological invention, we all know, has caused an 
enormous saving of labor; social invention must find ways 
for a sustained and wider diffusion of purchasing power 
whereby the great masses can’ maintain technological so- 
ciety. This implies more than an eventual restoration of the 
standards of living which have been lost. It demands an 
advance in standards—more health, better housing, higher 
levels of education, increasing esthetic development, fruit- 
ful uses of ampler leisure. Thus only, in the belief of a- 
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growing body of opinion, will we master the machine and 
not be mastered by it. Thus only, what is equally important, 
will there be markets for the ever-increasing potentialities 
of field and factory. 


GOOD part of our past is dead. To hope for its revival 
is tragic illusion. New circumstances condition the 
nation’s wealth-making; how they are met will determine 
the national welfare. The road to yesterday’s prosperity is 
largely barred. Recovery, too much pursued by incantation, 
must deal with factors which in their combination certainly 
present a new situation. They constitute a decisively differ- 
ent environment, both economic and psychologic, from the 
slough out of which past depressions have moved. If a mere 
lawyer ventures to adumbrate some of the factors that 
predetermine our future economic life, perhaps it is sufficient 
excuse that even professional economists recognize the exist- 
ence, if not of a new heaven, at least of a new earth in which 
they also are groping. 

First and foremost, I venture to put the arrest in the rate 
of increase of our population. Now this marks a break with 
our whole history. Restriction of immigration has become 
a settled national policy. An inflow of a million a year before 
the War has, in the last year, changed to an excess of emigra- 
tion. No doubt our pre-War immigration raised problems of 
competition in the labor market. But more important, per- 
haps, it supplied much consumptive capacity for American 
production. But a matter of even more far-reaching implica- 
tions than shutting the door at Ellis Island is the decreasing 
birthrate. Whatever be the law’s attitude towards birth- 
control, the recent census figures leave no doubt whatever 
as to the growing prevalence of its practice. | am aware that 
there is conflict of statistical forecasts as to our future popu- 
lation. But for the present purpose it is immaterial whether 
our population becomes stationary by 1950 or 1960 or later. 
The controlling fact is the steady and substantial downward 
curve. Nor need I labor the point of its bearing upon the 
prospect of expansion of the domestic market in the light of 
industrial mechanization. 

Equally permeating in its implications is the weight of our 
debts, public and private. The outstanding indebtedness of 
the country colors the whole economic situation. It presents 
perhaps the most serious of all our problems. Here, too, figures 
are conflicting, but the most optimistic are cheerless. Some 
say the indebtedness is 162 billions; some, 203 billions. The 
value of our property was put in 1929 at 396 billions. If that 
was an approximately correct figure, it cannot be much more 
than our present debt. Land values were inflated by the 
expectation of increased population. With the trend towards 
an arrested population, there must be a heavy shrinkage; 
and the values of industrial building and equipment, repre- 
senting in part over-capacity, or obsolescence, must likewise 
be heavily shrunk. To secure a real financial equilibrium, 
a very substantial cut in both public and private debts ap- 
pears unavoidable. This process of course is at best painful, 
though there are more and less painful ways of doing it. 
Through their conversion loan the British have taken the 
lead in doing what must be done; they have also shown how 
euphemism softens blows. But, that the heavy mountain of 
debts will have to be considerably scaled down is clear, at 
least to one outside the professional mysteries of finance. 

Intimately bound up with our staggering public indebt- 
edness is the increasing burden of taxation. Savings there can 
be and there must be. Good government demands it as well 
as our economic plight. But the sum total, I venture to say, 
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will afford relatively little alleviation. To attempt any siz- 
able curtailment of appropriations for the social services 
would be the blindest misconception of public finance. Un- 
der the deceptive slogan of ‘““economy”’ too many comfort- 
able people preach vicarious asceticism. This is mean and 
self-defeating. The country cannot become richer by making 
the quality of its social life poorer. Quite the contrary. Child 
welfare, health, education, recreation, security for old age, a 
wider diffusion of esthetic opportunities for the masses, are 
dictated alike by the amenities of a civilized society and the 
consumptive needs of modern industry. And in the promo- 
tion of these ends the government will have more and not less 
share; more and not less public funds will be needed for their 
realization. The debt service, of course, absorbs much more of 
taxation than the social services. But at the lowest, the debt 
service will remain enormous. The only opportunities for 
large saving are spurious veterans’ claims and the armed 
services. Reduced military and naval appropriations im- 
ply a pacific temper in the world and a reliance upon that 
temper, far greater than appear immediately dominant. 


N the meantime we shall continue to feel the effects of 

stimulation of European competition against ourselves by 
our pre-depression export of capital. Related to restriction 
of our foreign markets is the change in the ratio of luxuries, 
so-called, to necessities in our economy. With amazing 
rapidity the whole nation has come to indulge in automo- 
biles and radios and refrigerators. Our heavy industries, it is 
now plain, have become greatly dependent upon their con- 
tinuing consumption. Yet the masses can do without these 
comforts, as they did without them yesterday. But curtail- 
ment of these modern luxury trades, unlike the luxury trades 
of a generation or two ago, dislocates our whole economic 
life. 

Other changes in our economic scene are rendering 
obsolete its old assumptions and dangerous its old routine. 
I shall add only one more. The ultimate governing forces 
of the world are ideas—what men believe in and what they 
distrust. Do I not report accurately when I note the pro- 
foundly important psychological factor of a growing dis- 
belief in the fairness of our capitalistic scheme and even in 
its Capacity to achieve its purposes? 


And when we turn and question in suspense 

If these things be indeed after our ways, 

And what things are to follow after these, 

Our fluent men of place and consequence 
Fumble and fill their mouths with hollow phrase, 
Or for the end-all of deep arguments 

Intone their dull commercial liturgies. 


Happily there are a few brave and discerning voices. 
One spoke to us last spring with the solemn authority of 
place and spiritual power. Properly to dispose of a case be- 
fore the Supreme Court, Mr. Justice Brandeis found it 
necessary to admonish that “the people of the United States 
are now confronted with an emergency more serious than 
war,” and he showed us the way by concluding, “‘if we would 
guide by the light of reason, we must let our minds be bold.” 
A similar note has been struck by one of the most knowing 
minds across the seas. To be sure, our conditions are partly 
unique, but partly we are enmeshed in circumstances and 
tendencies that are universal. We cannot drift; we must 
consciously direct the course of our society, and determinedly 
conserve the enduring gains of civilization by drastic 
readjustments. 

‘The world,” writes Sir Arthur Salter, ‘‘is now at one of 
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the great crossroads of history. The system, usually termed 
capitalist but I think better termed competitive, under which 
the western world has made its astonishing progress of the 
last century and a half, has developed deep-seated defects 
which will threaten its existence unless they can be cured. 
We need to reform, and in larger measure to transform, this 
system. We need so to improve the framework of law, of 
institutions, of custom and of public direction and control, 
that the otherwise free activities and competitive enterprises 
of man, instead of destroying each other, will inure to the 
general good. In the organization of industry, of credit, and 
of money, we need to supplement the automatic processes of 
adjustment by deliberate planning. This is the specific task 
of our age. If we fail, the only alternatives are chaos or the 
substitution of a different system inconsistent with political 
and personal liberty, perhaps after an intervening period of 
collapse and anarchy.” 

No gathering could be more appropriate than this twen- 
tieth annual meeting of Survey Associates, for an attempt 
to go beneath the surface of the present situation and to 
explore dependable directions for its correction. No group, 
to my knowledge, is more disciplined for the long-range 
view and the resoluteness and resourcefulness, the patience 
and the good-will indispensable for that reformation and 
transformation of our society which Sir Arthur Salter rightly 
deems necessary, if we are to salvage what we regard as 
precious in our civilization. To the country generally, the 
seemingly sudden reversal of what was considered a securely 
established order of prosperity came almost like a thief in the 
night, like a capricious eruption of malevolent forces unre- 
lated to the past and therefore unexplained by it. The great 
body of our people were, and I am afraid to a considerable 
extent still are, bewildered and baffled by the meaning of it 
all, largely because those whom they had been taught to look 
to for leadership had, in their recklessness and ignorance and 
greed, misled and miseducated them. During the whole 
post-War period we were veritably gorged with statistics of 
material development. With singular blindness, it was 
deemed almost disloyal to the Americanism of the South 
Sea Bubble era to challenge the meaning of these statistics 
or even to supplement them with other unpleasanter figures. 
Until more recently, the critical inquirer into our social 
scheme was looked upon askance; he was characterized 
as selling America short. The endeavor to read beyond the 
ticker and the refusal to be persuaded by the aurora borealis 
painted by investment houses was indeed a very lonely 
enterprise. 
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NYIELDING, patient, forthright devotion to this uncom- 
fortable enterprise has been the glory of The Survey and 

the achievement of those who make up Survey Associates. 
For these many years now, The Survey has been, as it were, 
the crow’s nest of American society. While the country was 
drugged into thoughtlessness and indifference, convinced 
by those in highest authority both in government and 
finance not only that all was well but that the secret of per- 
petual well-being had been won, The Survey, in its quiet, 
plodding—some even said dull—way, called attention to 
the great seams and fissures and faults in the social structure, 
covered over though they were by a papier-maché prosperity. 
And now that the great disillusionments have come, the 
widespread and growing miseries, mass distress imperilling 
satisfaction even of the animal wants of man and under- 
mining his sense of security, the public all too widely expects 
legerdemain and magic to solve its difficulties. Just as these 
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evil days seemed to have dropped upon us suddenly out of 
nowhere, there is still a feeling that ‘“‘prosperity” will return 
with miraculous swiftness, in the guise of some new formula 
or man—some wizard who will restore our happiness, or at 
least mitigate our misery. Every day we hear and read of new 
short-cuts; almost daily one receives in his mail some new 
plan “whereby prosperity can be restored in this country.” 
That is the usual guarantee that is offered. There seems to be 
the most naive longing for some three-point program or some 
five-point or seven-point program, something brief or sen- 
tentious enough to put in a newspaper “‘box.”’ 


T is not for me to compete with these panacea-mongers. 

Revival or recovery will not come by pulling rabbits out of 
a hat. There are no tricks that will turn the tide. The way out 
lies in bold and laborious grappling with the basic forces of 
our economic situation. But we have been told and are still 
told, that the path of wisdom cannot be faced and that the 
hard road of action that we ought to take cannot be taken 
because public opinion will not support it. I have not be- 
lieved it in the past.and I believe it still less today. The one 
generalization that can fairly be made about public opinion 
is that the public responds to truth-telling and courage in 
high places. Moreover, the function of political leadership is 
to lead, and not to allow action to be paralyzed because 
public opinion is confused and distracted. I venture the be- 
lief that never have our people been more ripe or more ready 
to follow determined direction based upon a brave and lucid 
analysis of our economic forces. I venture to believe that that 
applies to the international aspects of our national problem 
no less than to our immediate domestic issues. 

Of knowledge we have plenty; of courage to apply what 
we know there has never been enough. Years ago, in the 
heyday of post-War prosperity, The Survey probed the 
greatest of our evils, unemployment. It laid bare the dark 
places midst our vaunted prosperity, it indicated the danger- 
ous trends, the social and economic dislocations that were 
inevitable, it formulated the objectives for improvement, it 
gave substantial hints of the inventive efforts by which such 
objectives could be obtained. But that Survey Graphic! on 
unemployment.was like suggesting a bleak New England 
winter to the merrymakers of Palm Beach. The kind of 
desperate wisdom that is needed in times like these was then 
lacking. These times have supplied the final insight—that 
we must dare to act on what we know. Power is given to the 
man in danger of losing his life to do what he must. We must 
find that wisdom of courage. 

Now the social worker really represents the two major 
demands on our statesmanship. His immediate concern, of 
course, has always been relief. It is not open to argument that 
mass relief has become the primary duty of government and 
can no longer be left to man’s charity for man. Mass relief 
raises most delicate and complicated problems of adminis- 
tration. And it is important to realize that we must provide 
not merely for the backs and bellies of men but also for their 
spirits. Ways must be found, and they must be found through 
governmental lead, to prevent the terrible psychology of 
idleness and hopelessness from settling upon the unemployed. 
In diverse forms attempts must be made to turn the enforced 
idleness of millions of people into opportunities for part-time 
education and recreation and some constructive economic 
activity. 

Which brings me to the crucial and all-pervasive need. 
Social workers have long since realized that on the whole 


1Unemployment and Ways Out; a Special number of Survey Graphic, April, 1929. 
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relief, charity, is but a poultice and a poultice of short 
duration. The Survey for decades has analyzed our social — 
problems as essentially maladjustments of industry. In sea- — 
son and out of season, it has insisted on what is now plain to 
all, that industry is not a self-contained economic mecha- ~ 
nism, but for good or ill, the way of ordering our society. 
Hence The Survey has perennially emphasized unemploy- 
ment and irregularity of employment as our greatest social 
evil. The millions of our unemployed fellow citizens have 
shown an extraordinarily patient temper. The only way to 
justify it, indeed the only way to maintain this temper is 
to make definite progress towards re-employment. This 
ought not to be merely a pious wish. It is a national “must.” 
Every avenue for feeding men back to jobs must be pursued 
and vigorously pushed. The problem here has reached such 
dimensions that there can be no shadow of doubt that 
governmental intervention in some form or other is neces- 
sary. The kind of public-works program which Senator 
Wagner proposed a year ago seems to me indispensable, 
except that now we should embark on even a larger, a more 
ambitious public-works program than he sponsored then. 
I am not unaware of the various fears that are entertained in 
regard to such a program. But we cannot get out of the 
present difficulty by yielding to the fears of men who are too 
much in the grip of the past and are still guided by economic 
views that leave out of account the profoundly changing 
forces of America today. 

I venture to say that out of the pages of The Survey during 
the last ten years can be collated a definite, sober and co- 
herent program for economic revival. We cannot expect 
such a program to be carried out overnight. But we must 
start and start quickly upon the execution of a program of 
re-employment. All else is secondary. The present trend of 
things must be reversed, and must be reversed at a rather 
rapid tempo. A change in direction and assurance that new 
processes are under way are indispensable. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
admirable Tennessee Valley project is an example of what 
must be done on a large scale. By a well-planned, coordinated 
public-works program of adequate magnitude, quickly 
entered upon, the United States and the States could, 
within six months, put to work directly some two million 
men, and indirectly perhaps two million more. It would set 
in motion many wheels now idle; it would help transporta- 
tion, agriculture, manufacture and merchandising. Such a 
program would have to be related to a socially sound taxing 
system. Ultimately it ought to be financed by high estate 
and income taxes, worked out by the National Government 
in cooperation with the States. Needed permanent invest- 
ments for the country’s welfare would thus be made, 
and they would not involve competition with private enter- 
prise. 

Despite our present plight, we have it more than ever 
within our power to be masters of our fate, so far as our ex- 
ternal lives are concerned, if only we have the will to trans- 
late knowledge into action and to gain further knowledge by 
action. ‘‘The Western World,” writes John Maynard 
Keynes, “‘already has the resources and the technique, if we 
could create the organization to use them, capable of reduc- 
ing the economic problem, which now absorbs our moral 
and material energies, to a position of secondary impor- 
tance... . The day is not far off when the economic 
problem will take the back seat where it belongs and the 
arena of the heart and head will be occupied, or reoccupied, 
by our real problems—the problems of life and of human 

~relations, of creation and behavior and religion.” 
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CAN RUSSIA CHANGE HUMAN NATURE? 


BY FRANKWOOD E. WILLIAMS, M.D. 


UMAN nature can’t be changed—that is the challenge 
of many to all that is being tried in Russia. But return- 
ing froma second visit I must brush that assertion aside 

as too naive. I believe that I have seen evidence of amazing 


changes in human beings. These must be accounted for. If 


important changes are taking place and if human nature 
can’t be changed, then—what is human nature? 

We have been suspicious of this ““human nature’ business 
before, but only vaguely so. Now it bursts on us. What after 
all do we know about human nature? As a matter of fact we 
know a great deal. But where did we get this information? 
What individuals have we studied? Individuals in what 
setting? Always in one setting. Whether in this country or 
that, this part of the world or that, it has always been in the 
same setting. We have studied individuals in a class-organ- 
ized, competitive society. We have studied individuals in 
such a setting only. We have no data outside this setting. 
(Studies of primitive peoples do not alter this statement.) 
We have reason to believe that our knowl- 
edge is accurate and to trust it, but does 
what we know explain “Shuman nature’’? 
Is it anything more than human nature in a 
certain setting? Are we not like the man 
who, examining the world as he stands upon 
the prairie, insists there are no mountains, or 


another who travels here and travels there and from the only 
experience he has insists that the world is flat? 

What happens to this ‘‘human nature”? we know so well 
and work with so much in an entirely different setting? One 
way of getting at this, at least, will be through examining 
efforts and results in promoting mental health in the different 
settings of Russia and the United States. What is Russia’s 
civilization doing in terms of the goals we have set for our- 
selves: preventing nervous and mental disease, diminishing 
the amount of delinquency, placing round and square pegs 
in round and square holes in industry, increasing happiness 
in marriage, diminishing the number of maladjusted school 
children, finding more adequate adjustment for the adoles- 
cent and, looking toward the future, guarding the emotional 
development of children? 

The rate of incidence of nervous and mental disease in 
Russia is falling. At least there is evidence that warrants the 
belief that this may be so. It is too early yet for figures. But 


In Survey Graphic for January 1932 Dr. Williams began a series 

of articles under the challenging title of Those Crazy Russians! 

Here, after a second visit to the U. S. S. R., he reports the 

amazing discovery that the crazy Russians won't even go crazy. 
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that there is the slightest evidence of this possibility is nothing 
less than staggering. No one here would be so bold as to 
prophesy when there will be a drop in the rate here—not 
even if given the range of three generations in which to work 
his prophecy. The cautious will wait for a five-year set of 
figures before taking seriously such a statement with refer- 
ence to Russia. Some of us, however, are interested in know- 
ing how the wind is blowing as well as in knowing of the 
fact after the fact. 

As is commonly known, Russia is building many new 
cities out on the steppes in the vicinity of new factories. 
Into these cities pours a population of forty, fifty, sixty thou- 
sand people, mostly peasants who never have lived or worked 
under such conditions. One of the important problems for 
Russian medicine has been to determine the hospital needs 
for these cities. In a city of fifty thousand people, how many 
beds will be required for surgery, for internal medicine, for 
obstetrics, for gynecology, for pediatrics, and with the rest, 
for nervous and mental disease? It is a problem similar to the 
one faced by American medicine at the time the United 
States entered the War—in a cantonment of a certain num- 
ber of men, within a certain age range, how many beds will 
be required for this, that or the other medical specialty? 


lie are recognized ways of computing these figures 
and the estimate made for the American army in regard 
to the number of beds that would be required for nervous 
and mental disease turned out to be accurate. Any state 
with an adequate statistical bureau, such as New York or 
Massachusetts, can estimate the number of beds the state 
will require ten years from now. Using the same method and 
making their calculations upon previous Russian experience, 
the number of beds for nervous and mental disease that 
would be required in the hospitals of the new cities was 
calculated. 

Having determined their figure the Russian psychiatrists 
were considerably concerned that the figure might turn out 
to be an under-estimation as the people for whom they were 
providing were superstitious and ignorant peasants, totally 
unfamiliar with city or industrial life. Many of them had 
never before seen an iron wheel or an inside water-closet; 
they never had lived or worked under conditions even ap- 
proximating those under which they were about to come, 
and surely this stress and strain would break them down 
more rapidly than the usual rate of breakdown shown by 
the figures. However, the beds were provided in accordance 
with the figures. 

The beds are ready—but they are in large part unoc- 
cupied. The wards are operating far below their capacity. 
The Russian psychiatrists are themselves surprised, even 
startled. What should the emotions of an American psychia- 
trist be? These crazy people apparently won’t even go crazy 
when they should! 

Had the next statement come to me casually or second 
hand I should not repeat it as it seems too far beyond possi- 
bility to be given credence. It comes, however, from Dr. L. 
Rosenstein, director of the Scientific Institute for Neuro- 
Psychiatric Prophylaxis in Moscow, in whom I have con- 
fidence. With amazement that showed that it was difficult 
even for him to believe his own experience, he told me that 
he had been searching the hospitals of Moscow for three 
months for a new case of manic-depressive depression to 
demonstrate to his students and had not been able to find 
one. This is about like saying one has been searching in vain 
for an apple tree in the Shenandoah Valley or an orange 
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tree in California or a wheat stack on a Kansas farm. Prob- ~ 
ably enough cases of this type have been admitted to any one ~ 


of the mental hospitals in New York City this very day to 


furnish demonstration material to all the medical schools of 


the city and possibly several other cities besides. 

In September 1931 there were five large prophylactoria 
for prostitutes in Moscow— institutions where former prosti- 
tutes were cared for during a period of re-education and 
re-training as citizens in Russia’s new industrial order. It 
was estimated that the problem of prostitution might be 
“liquidated” within the next year. The expression ‘‘within 
the next year” did not seem to indicate exactly twelve 
months but to mean a comparatively short period. Ten 


-months later, on my return, four of these prophylactoria had 


been closed because they no longer were needed and power 
machines for stocking-making used in re-training the women 
had been transferred to the hospitals for mental disease. 
There remained one prophylactorium. Essentially the prob- 
lem was “‘liquidated.” 

Although a divorce may be obtained in Russia in ten 
minutes by either party with no reason required other than 
that the party desires a divorce, the divorce rate is said to 
be falling. It may have been a coincidence, of course, but I 
was unable to “‘show” a.divorce to friends last summer. 
Marriages we saw, but no divorces. A year ago one never 
failed to see several divorces in the course of a two-hour stay 
at a marriage and divorce bureau. 

Delinquency, neither juvenile nor adult, is a grave prob- 
lem in Russia. I believe it can be stated that:delinquency in 
our sense is not a major problem in Russia. Even political 
crime, counter-revolutionary efforts by representatives of 
what is left of old Russia, gives less concern, although the 
government remains alert. There was an epidemic of petty 
stealing during the summer particularly bothersome in the 
West and Southwest and it was interesting to see what atti- 
tude the Russians took in regard to it. There was no endeavor 
to hide it. The stranger was not left to discover it. It was 
impressed upon him from the first that this stealing was 
going on and that he must protect his things. The explana- 
tion? ‘‘Of course there is stealing. We have been unable to 
supply to some all that they require in the way of clothing, 
shoes and the like because of shortage in these things. Under 
these conditions some people will steal. The rise of this steal- 
ing is coincident with this shortage and will stop, except for 
isolated instances, as soon as we can furnish all people with 
what they require. Our effort now is to do this. In the 
meantime, however, watch out for your things.” 


FOUND no evidence that maladjusted school children 

are a serious problem in Russia. There are difficult chil- 
dren to be sure, but the number is not sufficiently great to 
absorb any large part of anybody’s time. This is not neglect 
nor failure to see a problem. Of one thing the Russians 
cannot be accused and that is lack of alertness in spotting 
a problem. 

When you ask about “‘adolescent problems” they do not 
understand what you mean. If you illustrate by a case, the 
case is recognized at once, but no problem. To be sure, they 
have such adolescents but again not in sufficient numbers to 
constitute a ‘“‘problem.” 

Obviously I have not seen every family in Russia and I am 
not prepared to say that Russian parents do not have diffi- 
culties with their children. There is a simple way, however, 
in which one can get some idea about their family life and 
in a kind of setting familiar in America—the family parties 
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in the Parks of Culture and Rest. These parks are in every 
city and in Leningrad or Moscow, Tiflis, Rostov, Yalta, 
Odessa, Kiev or where else, one has an excellent laboratory 
for observation. We are familiar with family holiday excur- 
- sions to the American park or the country. It is usually a 
day of tension for the children and not much of a re-creation 
for the father or mother. Evening all too often finds the 


family nervously exhausted and quarrelsome. The thing I 


noticed at once in these Russian family groups was the lack of 
tension between members of the family. The very small 
children have been left in the park nursery or kindergarten, 
the older children are with the parents. The relationship 
that seems to exist between the parents and child attracts 
one at once. There is a genuine friendliness. These parents 
seem actually to like their children and the children seem 
actually to like their parents. Obviously they are having a 
good time together. At the end of the day, as they move 
towards the park exits, or crowd into streetcars, or walk 
along the street, they still seem in the same friendly humor 
towards one another and still to be having a good time 
together. 

This same lack of neurotic tension is to be noted in the 
crowds of young people out for a walk of an evening on the 
main street of such towns as Rostov or Tiflis or the summer 
resort towns along the Black Sea such as Yalta. They are 
composed of men and women mostly between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty-five. They fill the sidewalks to the curb- 
ing, two and two, or in groups. They are alert, they walk 
along with a healthful vigor — as one observes them the 
words “‘petting” and the like do not come into one’s mind 
but rather joie de vivre. There is the hum of talk, there is 
laughter, but there is no nervous tension in the neurotic 
sense. There is no rushing about, no pushing and shoving, 
no screaming, no shrill laughter or high-pitched speech, no 
horseplay, no boisterousness. Even in the towns on the Black 
Sea where many of them are patients in sanatoria for physi- 
cal illness of one kind or another, they seem to be young 
people with thoroughly healthy nerves, out for a good time 
and having it thoroughly. There is none of the stridency or 
hysterical tension of our young people at Coney Island or 
in public parks generally. 


[Et us look back on our own efforts during the past twenty 
years to make people happier, healthier, more satis- 
factory members of society by means of what we know as 
mental-hygiene activities. Our method has been clinical, 
that is, working personally, individual by individual, each 
individual a special “‘case.’’ With us ‘‘mental hygiene”’ is 
largely a professional matter and we have developed for it a 
professional personnel. The work belongs essentially to the 
psychiatrist, working with his specialized knowledge in the 
social field. The psychiatrist has been supposed to know 
what is “‘psychically’’ wrong with people and what is 
““psychically’’ good for people. 

_ In the course of time two points of view have developed, 
the one strongly professional with resentment against anyone 
else presuming to know, often even when that person is a 
person of considerable training and experience, such as a 
psychologist or a psychiatric social worker; the other a 
professionally directed undertaking but including the co- 
operation of specially trained persons such as psychologists 
and psychiatric social workers, with an endeavor to bring in- 
to the field of cooperation, parents, school teachers, nurses 
and all others who come in contact with children, by in- 
filtrating into these groups the “‘psychiatric point of view.” 
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Both, however, represent the effort of a special professional 
group or groups to make an impression upon the social 
body. While a part of that body, they at the same time 
remain exterior to it. 

The results that we have obtained in the field of mental 
hygiene are not in the least to be minimized. The program 
is intelligent and logical. Results would be expected first with 
individuals and these results, in spite of certain failures, have 
been excellent on the whole. An appreciable social result, 
all realize, could come only slowly. Gradually, with the 
infiltration of mental-hygiene principles into the various 
fields of human activity and association, results on a social 
scale could be expected. As a matter of fact this infiltration, 
particularly into the fields of delinquency, education and 
parental relationships, has taken place much more rapidly 
than anyone has a right to expect. The point of view towards 
human behavior of leaders in all these fields has been or is 
definitely changing. This is an important accomplishment 
but not a solution and as one thinks of the 120 million people 
in this country, parents, teachers, children, one can only 
think in terms of generations as one thinks of lessening the 
incidence of mental disease, for example, or appreciably 
lowering the rate of delinquency. 


E must admit, and it is no criticism of the plan to 

admit, that as yet no appreciable social result has 
been obtained in any field of mental hygiene. The incidence 
of mental disease continues yearly to rise. It shows not even 
a tendency to fall. The rate of delinquency increases (except 
possibly juvenile delinquency); the rate of divorce increases. 
While no figures are kept to indicate the number of malad- 
justed children, or the number of adolescents in difficulty 
(short of official delinquency), no one in touch with these 
fields would say that there was any diminution of these 
problems. And no informed person expects any diminution 
in any of these problems for years to come. This is not to say 
that the mental-hygiene program is a failure and worthless. 
The mental-hygiene program is intelligent and excellent and 
will bring results. It is a program built upon knowledge and 
designed for coordination into a certain social structure. 
The social structure remaining what it was, I can conceive 
of no better program. And if the social structure remains as 
it was, wisdom will dictate placing all possible strength back 
of the mental-hygiene program with the expectation that 
there will gradually evolve a sufficiently stable individual to 
bring a diminution in the social problems that trouble us 
so seriously today. 

Could the events since 1914 be wiped out, had nothing 
happened in the social world since then, had the world 
continued on its slow evolutionary way, mental hygiene 
could have evolved with it. But the experiences of these 
years cannot be wiped out. Things have happened and we 
are not permitted to go peacefully on our way. One of the 
things that has happened is the beginning of the building of 
a new Civilization in Russia. Things have happened there 
of which we cannot fail to take note. So much has happened 
in fact that we are challenged to compare our methods in 
the field of mental hygiene and twenty years of organized 
work with the methods in use in Russia and the results of a 
few years of work. Ordinarily we would think that to com- 
pare twenty years of work with a much shorter period would 
hardly be fair. The pace of events in Russia, however, forces 
us to do this and we need have no feeling that it is unfair. 
We cannot even compare our twenty years with the fifteen 
years of the present régime in Russia since during that time 
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psychiatrist is impressed by the lack of tension between members of a 
Russian family group; they actually seem to like each other and to have 
@ good time when they are spending a holiday together, he observes 
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When Frankwood Williams goes to 
Russia his camera verifies his im- 
pressions. They look like people 
anywhere, the camera says of these 
young people at play in the Mos- 
cow park and on a hike at Tiflis — 
well nourished and nicely dressed. 
Two of these snapshots show the 
novel use of grotesque figures and 
statistical charts in holiday places 
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Russia has seen war, revolution, civil war, invasion, famine 
and serious social disorganization. Most of these years have 
gone into getting ready to begin. The Russians are still in 
the process of building a communistic state and are far from 
their goal. What a communistic state will mean in human 
terms it is impossible to know, but in the few years of com- 
parative social order and organization enough has happened 
to make one wonder and at least to challenge a comparison 
with what we have accomplished in twenty years. 

If, from what I have said, it would appear that Russia is 
a place where all problems of human relationship have been 
solved, where there exists no nervous or mental disease, 
no delinquency, no marital difficulties, no child-parent 
difficulties, no adolescent problems, no maladjusted school 
children, one should disabuse oneself of any such idea at 
once. What I can say is this—that each of these is a problem 
of major social importance in the United States today, and 
that we have made little or no impression upon them in 
twenty years of mental-hygiene work; that these same prob- 
lems in Russia either are not major social problems or that a 
deep impression has been made upon them and there is evi- 
dence of a recession. And this in much less than twenty years. 

One is staggered at first because one who has been work- 
ing in these fields and who feels that he knows something 
about human nature knows that such things are impossible. 
But one has butted one’s head so often against the wall of 
“impossible” in Russia that after a time one ceases to brush 
aside the impossible so casually and endeavors rather to 
discover why the impossible has become possible. And there 
are reasons. It is not an accident. Space does not permit 
discussing the matter further here, but in a chapter I have 
prepared for The New Russia, Between the First and Second 
Five-Year Plans (edited by Jerome Davis; John Day Com- 
pany) I have tried to show what it is in the Russian social 
organization that might account for these results. 

In the end it gets down to this: that it would be well for us 
not to be too sure that what we know as “human nature”’ is 
human nature. We are forced to conclude that what we 
know about human nature is what we have learned by 
studying human nature in captivity. We haven’t been aware 
of this. We have been studying monkeys in a zoo and we 
know a lot about how they will perform in their zoo, but 
there is a limit to how much we can deduce as to how they 
will react outside the zoo. 

In captivity people react with nervous and mental disease, 
with delinquency, they prostitute themselves, they narcotize 
themselves with alcohol, they seek escape through religion, 
romance, illusion, “‘culture,” they gouge out each other’s 
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eyes and then feel very sorry about it and sentimentalize; 
relationships that should be helpful and stimulating become 
baneful and depressing, others that should give deep satis- 
faction, disintegrate and become painful—and this not with 
occasional individuals but with such large numbers as to 
constitute social problems. Outside captivity, they do not 
seem to react in just the same way, except in individual 
instances not sufficient to create a “‘problem.”’ 

In the first instance, have the problems developed because 
of certain inherent factors in human nature or have they 


been created by the process of captivity? In the second: 


instance has “human nature” been changed or merely been 
permitted to be something more nearly like itself? Is it pos- 
sible that we are still in the position of the doctor of earlier 
generations who treated his typhoid patients conscientiously 
one by one, to the best of his ability and, when they died, 
had to attribute the failure to individual weakness or the 
working of providence? It undoubtedly seemed wholly 
“natural” to such a doctor that a certain number of people 
should have typhoid each year and a certain number should 
die. Since his day modern public-health work has showed us 
that it is possible to clean up the sources of typhoid in a 
community, making it unnecessary for anyone, except by 
rare accident, to have typhoid or to care for typhoid. We 
have learned that typhoid is not a ‘‘natural’”? phenomenon, 
but a disease passed on by the sick to the well, hit or miss, 
when the community fails in its management of common 
concerns. At least this fact stands out boldly in a contrast 
between Russia and .America—in Russia mental hygiene is 
inherent in the social organization, in America such mental 
hygiene as we have is injected into the individual and the 
social body by a group of professional experts in “human 
nature.” 

Russians, being human beings, cannot be essentially 
different from the rest of us. A developing Russian child has 
the same psychological problems to solve as an American 
child and the way in which these problems are solved will 
determine his later relation to others and to social life 
generally. To use psychoanalytical terminology—and there 
is no other terminology to use—Oedipus, castration, anal- 
erotic complexes, ‘“‘masculine protest”? and “‘inferiority 
feelings” and the like are the basis of an individual’s psychic 
life in Russia as here, but what happens to them? Something 
certainly, for individuals reacting to the same things react 
very differently there than they do here. A part of what 
happens we can understand. What remains to be understood 
constitutes a problem of transcendent importance and one 
that should give us no rest until it is understood. 
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SHALL WE AFFORD HEALTH? 


BY MARY ROSS 


E find ourselves confused in the dust of battle raised 

by the report of the Committee on the Costs of Medi- 

cal Care. The confusion increases as incidents emerge 
through the dust: the news, for example, that some of the 
country’s most eminent physicians have concluded that 
hospitals should organize medical services for groups of 
people on the basis of annual fees, and—a few weeks later— 
the news that hospitals in Philadelphia and Germantown 
have had to abandon just such plans because their physi- 
cians were threatened with expulsion from the County 
medical society—and hence from the American Medical 
Association—if they took part in them. In one case, it is 
reported, the plan included paying the doctors who served 
under it; in the other it did not. It is understood that in the 
first instance the medical organization objected on the 
ground that the plan involved ‘“‘contract medicine’? and 
hence was unethical; in the second, that they considered it 
unsound because the doctors were left out and would be the 
last to be paid. What are we to do when doctors disagree? 

New light on the confusion comes in two new volumes 
bringing together basic facts dug up by the Committee. 
With these facts comes the conviction voiced in an intro- 
duction by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur—that in the midst of 
the trees we have lost sight of the forest. In the light of these 
facts our position seems to be something like that of people 
who have stopped, on their way to a fire, to listen to an 
altercation on the street. 

The fire—if one considers the situation in terms of the 
emergency—or the forest—if one takes a calmer long view— 
is the situation of a people who pay enough to get good 
medical care for everyone but actually do not get it for even 
the topmost layers of the 
community. On the one 
hand we have doctors and 
hospitals ready and eager 
to serve, on the other people 
sadly in need of their serv- 
ices, and between them is a 
wall. The wall keeps the 
doctors and hospitals from 
getting the professional satis- 
faction of using their abili- 
ties and even from getting 
a just livelihood; it keeps 
the people who need medi- 
cal care from using the re- 
sources which exist for just 
that use. Alongside an ex- 
traordinary development of 
medical skill and resource 
we see a social development 
in which—again to quote 
Dr. Wilbur—‘‘medical care 
of a kind and amount which 
knowledge of the times dic- 
tates, has been carried fur- 
ther and further out of reach 
of millions of families.” 

This social development 


A John Rogers group of poor patient and doctor (1866) once 
widely popular. Rogers took Dr. Willard Parker as his model 
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How the dice are loaded against both those 
who need and those who give medical care 
appears with startling clarity in two sup- 
plementary studies of the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care, from which the facts of 
this article are drawn: Publication No. 25, 
The Ability to Pay for Medical Care, by 
Louis S. Reed, and Publication No. 17, The 
Costs of Medical Care, by I. S. Falk, C. Rufus 
Rorem, and Martha D. Ring. The latter, a 


summary volume, gives a sweeping panorama 
of topics considered separately in greater de- 
tail in some forty earlier Committee reports. 


has been nobody’s business and nobody’s “‘fault.’? If the 
situation continues, however, we shall have only ourselves to 
blame. We have, here and now, the power of an Aladdin to 
exchange the present sorry chaos for an order in which 
people get the medical service they need in health and 
disease and the doctors and hospitals get their due. Good 
medical care for everyone need cost no more than what we 
now are paying for something “‘grossly inadequate.” 

Wholly adequate care for everyone is within our national 
means in ordinary times. Unlike Aladdin we do not need 
magic to effect the change. What is essential however is 
public will to attain what one member of the Committee 
has called “‘the great social function of keeping the people 
in health.” Since all of us 
have health at stake, that 
aim is not solely the busi- 
ness of a profession. It is the 
business of all of us who 
stand to lose or gain. 

In the past fifty years 
medical organization has 
mushroomed in size. What 
used to be a simple relation- 
ship between a patient and 
a solitary doctor has become 
one of the Jargest industries 
in the country. In one de- 
partment or another it en- 
gages the services of more 
than a million men and 
women, about half of them 
on salary, half as free-lances. 
The value of its ‘‘prod- 
ucts’’—the medical service 
we pay for in one way or 
another—is more than three 
and one-half billions a year. 
This sum is exceeded by 
the value of the products 
of less than a half dozen of 
our major industries, such 
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as the steel industry or meat-packing. In 
contrast to the days of the old-fashioned 
doctor who gained his education through 
apprenticeship and experience, today’s pub- 
lic has an investment of three billions in 
facilities for the training and education of 
medical practitioners. Another three billions of tax funds 
and private donations has been invested in the hospitals. 
The simple shelf on which. the doctor used to compound his 
own pills and powders has become another major organiza- 
tion of business—the drug trade. A wholly new field of 
public service has been born in the discoveries and applica- 
tion of preventive medicine to public health. A new profes- 
sion of nursing has arisen. The knowledge and equipment 
that the doctor used to carry in his head and his black bag 
have been so expanded by the development of medical 
science that no one head can carry the sum of what medical 
science has to offer to the patient, that no individual prac- 
titioner can command the laboratory and other equipment 
that he may need for the care of his patient. 

Change in size, however, is at least matched in signifi- 
cance by a change in the social quality of medical care. 
Society has taken on a large share of the cost of professional 
education. Government has come in to carry a large share 
of the burden of cost and responsibility. Government in 
one form or another in the United States now carries about 
14 percent of the whole bill for medical care: under this it 
provides for most of the support of public health, for half 
of the funds used in new hospital construction, and nearly 
half the cost of operating all the hospitals; the care of 
mental disease and tuberculosis has become almost wholly 
the duty of government. Philanthropy carries about 5 per- 
cent of the whole medical bill, industry 2 percent and indi- 
vidual patients 79 percent, which goes chiefly to private 
practitioners, hospitals and drugstores. 

Even in the relation of the private doctor and individual 
patient the change has brought a different quality. In a 
statement annexed to the Final Report of the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care, Professor Walton Hamilton 
points out that the family doctor of simpler times was in 
himself ‘a community institution—a person who knew the 
community and was known to it. On the basis of his knowl- 
edge he could—and expected to—temper his charges in 
accordance with his patients’ means. The patient in turn 
gave him the kind of loyalty that he gave to a church or a 
party. Within the means at the command of each there was 
security for both, and in Professor Hamilton’s words, ‘‘even 
though individuals might often depart from their ideals, the 
circumstances of the times and the ethics of the profession 
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Distribution of income in 1928 among Amer- 
ican families of two and more persons. Fig- 
ures at the bottom of the chart give family 
income in dollars. The majority had less 
than $2000 a family that year and only a 
very small percentage had $4000 or more 
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kept medicine rather free from commercial- 
ization.”” A town had its doctor as the simple 
towns of the pre-industrial age had their gold- 
smith, their weavers, their shoemakers, whose ~ 
individual skill and probity lay within their — 
judgment. 

But as the coming of machinery wiped out 
the solitary craftsman in his own shop, so the 
development of a complicated urban society 
and the use of skills and tools that no one 
doctor can wield, has thrown medicine into 
an arena wholly alien to the professional 
spirit: the field of competitive business enter- — 
prise. One doctor “‘holds”’ his private patients, — 
perhaps by skill, perhaps by | 
personality, where another 
loses, though his skill may be 
greater. Patients are not free 
to choose their doctor in any 
real sense, since freedom to 
choose implies the knowledge 
necessary for judgment, and 
the layman is not equipped to judge medical science. As for 
the doctor, again to quote Professor Hamilton, “. . . in- 
come, security and advancement come to him—if they come 
at all—as the results of the expansion of a business and 
through the favor of a laity who do not possess rational 
standards of judgment.” Professor Hamilton continues: 

Here is the heart of the problem of the organization of medicine. 
A profession has, quite by an historical accident which was not 
foreseen, fallen into a world of business and is making the adapta- 
tion which seems necessary to survival. It has all come about so 
slowly and so much by stealth that the program of control essential 
to the maintenance of the integrity of the traditional ideal could 
not be formulated. As a result the older order of “private practice” 
is being transformed into a system of competitive enterprise, which 


no-one has consciously willed and which in insidious ways inter- 
feres with the great social task which medicine is to perform. 


The technology of medicine must be distinguished from 
the social organization of medicine. The direction of medical 
science and its application to individual patients, one by one, 
must be left to the direction of highly skilled professional 
groups whose job it is. But the social organization which 
makes that technology available to all who need it is the job 
of all of us if all of us, including those who give the service, 
are to get the most from the knowledge, skill, devotion and 
material resources which exist for just this purpose. 


inc the immense but immeasurable values in happi- 
ness and individual well-being there is at stake in this 
business of medical care the burden that illness imposes on 
society: the three and one half billions a year spent for 
medical care plus at least a quarter to a half billion a year 
through time lost by wage-earners and school children on 
account of sickness plus six billions a year lost to society and 
to families by reason of postponable deaths. The aggregate 
of these costs of sickness is about ten billions a year—more 
than 10 percent of the national income in 1929. The three 
and a half billions that we spent annually for all forms of 
medical care (including those supported by government 
and philanthropy) in the period just preceding the depres- 
sion was a trifle less than four percent of the national income, 
about $30 per capita. (All figures are for 1928 and 1929, 
since later statistics are not yet accurately obtainable.) 
This amount was well within our collective means. 

What do we get for it? Measuring medical care received 
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by Americans in a year against a most care- 
fully worked out scale of adequate medical 
service, the Committee finds that the care we 
buy or otherwise receive is “‘grossly inade- 
quate.”’ Not even families with family incomes 
of $10,000 and upwards have been receiving 
adequate medical service. (See Survey 
Graphic December 1932, p. 634, The Family 
Bill for Sickness, by Mary Ross.) The amount 
of lack increases as income goes down. 
Philanthropic and _ tax-supported _ services 
have not made up for the poverty of the poor; 
the poor spend larger percentages of their 0 
incomes for medical service than the well- 

to-do. During a year two 
Americans out of five get no 
medical, dental or eye care 
whatsoever. On the other 
hand hospitals, doctors and 
nurses are used to only a part 
of their capacity. During the 
past five years general hospi- 
tals, which usually are under private auspices, have been 
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-used to about 65 percent of their capacity, in contrast to 


hospitals for tuberculosis and mental disease, usually 
governmental, which showed 95 percent occupancy. In 
1929 a third of all the doctors got net incomes of less than 
$2500, 15 percent less than $1500 and more than 4 percent 
ended our richest year with a deficit. Nurses’ incomes are 
proportionately meager and even more uncertain. Between 
the medical facilities at hand and the need for their services 
there is a barrier compounded in part of ignorance but also 
of the inability of families to buy even what they know they 
need. Empty hospital beds, and the idle hours which doctors 
and nurses spend waiting for patients mean the waste of 
large amounts of money. There is waste also in the large 
sums spent for patent medicine and for unqualified medical 
practitioners (see Survey Graphic, January 1932, p. 372, 
Pills and Potions, by Mary Ross). 


HE distribution of medical care brings in two highly 

variable factors. On the one hand is the need for care that 
an individual family will meet in a year. It is unlike any 
other expenditure which families commonly face: they 
cannot predict it and they cannot control it. In any one year 
a small percentage of the people of the United States face 
medical costs which they cannot meet by any manipulation 
of their incomes—past, present and future. On the other 
hand, this unequal and unpredictable need must now be 
met largely out of family incomes which vary as widely as 
do medical bills. There is, furthermore, no guarantee of any 
sort that the big bills will fall to the lot of those whose in- 
comes can meet them. The Committee’s studies find that 
the need for medical care is not substantially different at the 
different economic levels, but the power to purchase it at 
need under our present system ranges from almost zero for 
families with less than $1200 a year to approximate adequacy 
for families with $5000 and more. 
- In 1928, 15 percent of all the families in the United States 
with two or more members had incomes of $1200 or less; 
less than 10 percent had as much as $5000. Only this 
topmost tenth of the population have at the present any 
reasonable assurance that they will be able to buy what they 
may need unexpectedly at any time without incurring 
unwarrantable burdens of debt. From only this tenth can the 


The dotted area measures the gap between 
the physicians’ care received by a large 
group of representative families and the 
standard of adequate care. Figures at the 
bottom of the chart give family income: 
even the richest had too little doctoring 
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hospitals and doctors anticipate ready pay- 
.ment of the costs necessarily involved in 
serious or prolonged illness. There is no 
reason to hope that aside from rather minor 
administrative economies, the cost of caring 
for illness can. be made less expensive. Medi- 
cal care is essentially a personal service, not susceptible to 
the economies of mass production, and the new aids and 
techniques that science is bringing daily to improve health 
and prolong life point to rising rather than diminishing 
costs if that service is to make full use of the resources at its 
command. Nor do we see at any moment any rearrange- 
ment of the distribution of family incomes which will bring 
more of us into the $5000 class of those who might cope with 
the present system. 

At the present time we are paying directly as families an 
average of a little more than $20 a person a year for medical, 
hospital and nursing care and drugs (not including den- 
tistry). This average is made up of widely varying amounts, 
from nothing a year for many persons to hundreds or 
thousands of dollars for a few. By and large the care we get 
is meager and spotty; many have no care at all. Yet on the 
basis of painstaking study of actual experience, the Com- 
mittee computes that the $20 per capita we actually are 
spending would provide “reasonably good” medical care 
for everyone who needed it and adequate recompense for 
those who give it, if costs were distributed over the whole 
population and if medical services were organized to take 
advantage of administrative economies which have been 
found wholly feasible to bring services within the geographic 
and economic reach of all who need them. Wholly adequate 
medical service and dental service could be provided for 
$36 a person a year, of which $10.70 represents the cost of 
dentistry. This would mean an increase of from two to three 
billions a year in the nation’s total bill, probably bringing 
it up to an annual six billions. Mr. Reed comments that “‘if 
the American people as a unit were convinced of the ad- 
visability of spending this huge sum for medical care, there 
could be no doubt of their ability in normal times to do so.” 

The emphasis in this statement is necessarily placed on 
the American people as a unit. After a study of minimum 
family budgets worked out by philanthropic and industrial 
groups Mr, Reed gives it as his opinion that families with 
incomes of less than $1500 a year could not be induced to 
agree voluntarily to spend $82 for medical care—the cost to 
the average family of 4.1 persons for “reasonably good” 
service excluding dentistry. In 1928 families with less than 
$1500 a year constituted about a third of all the families in 
the country. Under compulsion by taxes some of these 
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undoubtedly could be forced to pay such a cost. Yet at 
least ten percent of American families had incomes below a 
subsistence level even in prosperous times, and could have 
paid for medical care only by sacrifice of some routine 
necessity of life, such as food or clothing. If the bill of ade- 
quate dental care—estimated at $44 a family a year—be 
added to the $82 mentioned above, the cost of health reaches 
a sum out of reasonable reach of half of the families in the 
country, the half who had incomes of less than $2000 a year 
in normal times. (At the present time only one out of eight 
persons in families with incomes of less than $1200 a year 
gets any dental care whatsoever, only one out of five in 
families with from $1200 to $2000.) Any voluntary system 
of distributing the cost of adequate medical and dental care 
over the whole people would require the use of tax money or 
philanthropic funds to supplement the payments of from a 
quarter to a half of the people of the United States. As has 
been pointed out, this could be done within the means of 
the nation as a whole. Social welfare activities such as health 
and education, however, customarily are met through local 
communities or states rather than the national government. 
In at least four states (Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Arkansas) the average per capita income is so low that it 
seems unreasonable to suppose that the cost of medical care 
could be borne by the state as a whole without supple- 
mentary federal funds. 


eee essential goal of adequate care for everyone could be 
met only by a will to iron out the unevennesses of both 
illness and income through a national pool of funds created 
by insurance or taxation or both. The Committee’s majority 
recommendations (see Survey Graphic, December 1932, 
p. 629, Medical Care for All of Us, by Haven Emerson, 
M.D.) included the extension of basic public-health services 
and payment of the costs of medical care on the basis of 
group payment or taxation or both (without precluding the 
continuance of our present method of individual fees for 
service for those who preferred it) and stressed the organiza- 
tion of medical service by groups of doctors, dentists, nurses, 
pharmacists and the like, preferably centered in a hospital, 
to give care to groups of patients. As has been pointed out 
above, the cost of adequate medical and dental care under 
voluntary organizations of this type could reasonably be 
met by about half the families in the, country. 

If however our social aim includes the whole people, it 
cannot limit itself to the half who could enter into such 
voluntary arrangements: it must set its goal to take account 
also of those whose incomes allow them no choice as to 
whether or not they will buy health at the pro rata cost. 
This end can be met by a modern application, geared to 
meet modern conditions, of what Professor Hamilton has 
called ‘“‘the venerable principle of medicine, ‘to each ac- 
cording to his needs, from each according to his ability to 
pay.’”? It can be done through a compulsory system of 
health insurance to which all paid an annual charge graded 
in accordance with income and from which all draw at 
need without charge or on payment of a small fee to prevent 
“frivolous use.” Under such a system the technology of 
medicine—the application of its scientific skills to the indi- 
viduals who need them, one by one, according to their 
individual requirements—would necessarily be directed by 
the only people competent to do so—the medical professions. 
Medicine could be freed to perform its essential service. 
As Professor Hamilton points out in the statement men- 
tioned above, affixed to the Final Report of the Committee: 
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In a pre-industrial era, medicine in the hands of private practi- 
tioners was a “‘public service.”’ In the modern industrial world 
business enterprise must be sacrificed, if need be, in order that 
medicine may remain—or again become—a public service. The 
older ideals must persist, even at the cost of giving up an instru- 
mentality which has proved valuable. This end is paramount; and 
I believe it can be attained only by a complete elimination of the 
aims and the arrangements for profit-making from the practice 
of the art. 


The question before the public is whether or not the 
American people choose to use the means at their command 
to remedy a condition which at any moment can bring 
economic disaster to the unlucky ones among 90 percent 
of the families of the country; which at all times erects a 
barrier of cost to keep all but an insignificant number of us 
from drawing at need on the resources society and science 
have heaped up for just this purpose. 

We have before us, for encouragement and guidance, 
what actually has happened when the American people 
willed to achieve the social function of education. The Re- 
search Committee on Recent Social Trends points to public 
education as the most successful single accomplishment of 
government since the turn of the century. 

We have willed that a certain minimum of education— 
which has risen as the nation developed—should be acces- 
sible to every child and required of him, for social as well as 
individual ends. At the present time there is active discus- 
sion of methods of equalizing further the unevenness of edu- 
cational opportunity which has arisen in different states 
by reason of their inequalities in wealth. One can imagine 
the discussions when the organization of public education 
was under way: the protests that such a method deprived 
a family of freedom of choice of the persons under whose 
guidance a substantial share of their children’s lives would 
be spent; protests that such a system destroyed the personal 
relationship between the parent, tutor, or privately hired 
teacher who was the forerunner of the teacher as public 
servant; that public education would wipe out the incen- 
tive of the teacher on regular salary, threaten mediocrity 
under governmental control, put an unfair burden on 
families who did not have children or on those who pre- 
ferred to keep them under some private system of tuition, 
cast on an unfit community the burden of “state education,” 
kill individual initiative in research and experimentation. 


Rae ee of the criticisms which may justly be 
levelled at the adequacy of public education generally 
or locally in this country, it is unthinkable that any com- 
munity would vote to abolish it. Millions of children have 
received what their families could not have provided. 
Private initiative has gone on at an accelerating rate, 
demonstrating new principles which gradually have been 
incorporated into the public systems. Does anyone believe 
that the teachers in our public schools or universities would 
be freer to pursue educational aims and ideals if their 
incomes were made up of fees from individual pupils, their 
livelihood dependent on pleasing students and parents one 
by one and day by day? In education as in scientific re- 
search (including medical research) the banner of progress 
has been carried by individuals who were reasonably 
secure in their livelihood, meager though that often has 
been. Does anyone maintain that by and large education 
has been grossly ‘‘abused”’ because pupils in public schools, 
private schools and universities do not pay individually for 
what they get? Through a century the scope, extent and 
techniques of public education have (Continued on page 180) 
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AMERICA ON THE MARCH 


BY J. PRENTICE MURPHY 


Do we not find tyranny and oppression everywhere? Have you 
not plenty of it? ’Tis everywhere. Yes! there is one spot where it is 
not—America. We know an American: he says he has not seen a 
beggar there for this eight years.—Harriet Shelley, in a letter to Eliza- 
beth Hitchener, 1812. 


The essential quality of this old Society was that it was cold—the 
trouble with the American of 1830 was that he had a cold heart 
and an unfeeling civilization.—Fohn Jay Andrews, Life of William 
Lloyd Garrison. 


LOSE by the Battle Monument at Concord Bridge in 
Massachusetts is a roadside tablet which tells the 
reader that here lie three British soldiers; that when 

they fell their British mother, meaning England, heard their 
moans and cries. Lord Bryce, following a visit to this spot, 
remarked: ““The sentiment, the thought, are beautiful. I 
hope the author was accurate.” It is one of our ideals that 
this collective thing called the State, which 
is so all-embracing, can on occasion be sen- 
sitive to human suffering and, through its 
appointive and elective officials, express a 
certain “‘awareness” which smacks of the 
very breath of life. Many, however, are con- 
vinced that our government, like all other 
governments, is incapable as well as resisting, 
and without understanding in the face of 


preventable human misery. They do not realize that we 
have entered into a new world of thought; that apparently 
an old world, with its assumed security, has died. 

Some evidences of change—they are tragic evidences— 
come to us in the almost countless numbers, running into 
millions of men, women and children, who now are on the 
road—marching, riding and driving, east and west, north 
and south, forever in search of a security which only yester- 
day they regarded as a permanent possession. What they 
seek appears and disappears like a mirage. The mystery 
of its unreality in the face of appalling distress leads to 
despair with many; to rebirth of hope with others, and to 
fierce but as yet futile militancy on the part of a few. 

‘“How far is the next town, Sir?” “‘About three miles.” 
““My God, I hope we can make it.”’ The last speaker is the 
head of a family of nine which has covered two thousand 


Refugees of depression, tens of thousands of them, wander for- 
lornly over the face of the land. They ask for bread; sometimes 
they get it, at other times a stone, or a policeman’s club. We 
have made little attempt to understand them or their plight or the 
jumping nerves that come from years of footloose insecurity. 
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miles on the “hoof” since leaving their home in Oklahoma 
eight months ago. They are trudging westward along the 
Lancaster Highway in eastern Pennsylvania, a great road 
dating back to the earliest Colonial days over which the 
surplus populations of the East rode and walked to the 
promised land of the West several generations ago. But now 
few, if any of us, seem to have the courage to call this a land 
of promise, in the face of a distress which comes to us not 
just from neighbors but from strangers; from queer-looking 


people with strange accents who have wandered afar and 


tell of conditions which seem more terrible than our own. 

Patient America is in a state of profound unrest. It is 
unhappy with itself. It is filled with fears. There are many 
prophets in the land,—some of them are strange prophets. 
Whether they speak for good or ill, few can say the final 
word, but on one thing we are agreed,—that these troubles 
which have come upon us seem more serious and more far 
reaching than any we have experienced in the past. We are 
confused and appalled by the growing tendency on the part 
of people to seek relief and an escape from their miseries in 
strange places, often far removed from their own home 
towns or villages. 

Perhaps this vast movement of transients has not devel- 
oped overnight. Perhaps since the days of the first settlers it 
never has stopped. Perhaps all but a few of us have been 
blind to the fact that we have had shifting millions whose 
experiences—crowded with almost unbelievable events— 
never have been recorded, or, if told, have rebounded from 
ears that did not or would not hear. 

Some three years ago a transcontinental train stopped at a 
watering station in a far western state. The passengers had 
thirty minutes to stretch their legs. In front of a roadside 
stand was a dilapidated Ford car. A tubercular mother with 
death stamped on her face was holding a dying baby. 
Lacking money, the father could not purchase food or 
“gas.” His pleas for just one gallon and for something for 
the kids had been coldly refused. A gaunt grandmother 
added her wild, almost insane, plead- 
ings and received the reply, ‘“‘Nothing 
doing; beat it.”” Then under the effec- 
tive leadership of a Pullman porter, 
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Two transient young women set up a 
tidy establishment in an abandoned 
old shack of the San Francisco jungle 
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$40 was raised and given to the family. Necessaries were 
quickly purchased from the roadside stand,—the next was 
thirty miles away. 

To the proprietor this pleading family was just one of 
thousands moving back and forth along one of the main 
roads into California. A responsibility to which state and 
national governments were indifferent could not be assumed 
by any one individual, so he had built up an attitude of 
indifference, however desperate the situation. When one of 
the passengers, almost inarticulate under the stress of his 
emotions, remarked, “This is dreadful, but of course it is 
unusual,” the proprietor replied, “Man, you don’t know 
you are alive. Spend a week at this spot and T’ll show you 
some things about these United States. that will make you 
sick, or maybe afraid. Something is wrong—I don’t know 
what it is.” This was three years ago. For several hours 
thereafter a fund of facts and comments were spilled aloud 
in a smoking compartment. The composite picture painted 
by the conductor, porter and passengers was a vividly un- 
pleasant one, Today it could be repainted at the same spot, 
with the certainty that blacker colors and heavier lines 
would have to be used. 


B a ““prosperous” year what motives prompted so many to 
go West, and so many to come East? To what extent were 
economic factors of dominating influence? How could adults 
indulge in day dreams so glamorous? How could they trick 
themselves into believing that while a bread-and-butter 
existence was forbidding in one spot, the reverse would be 
forever true in another spot? 

A year or more ago social workers and others declared the 
national migration problem was serious; that hosts of 
people, as a result of their constant shifting from place to 
place, could lay no claim to local or state assistance. They 
found it futile to appeal to Washington. Few in or out of 
Congress were willing to hear or comprehend. While definite 
federal aid is now being poured into all but a few of the 
states, the transient problem still is with 
us. In twelve months it has grown 
apace. It is a reflection of something 
new to many of us. Some of its psycho- 
Wide World 
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Hundreds of wandering youths who 
drift into New York are cared for by the 
experienced Children's Aid Society 


logical aspects are different 
from anything we ever have 
known or experienced. 

Why is America “on the 
march?” How should we treat 
these “strangers” within our 
gates? Are they flesh of our 
flesh? Are they dangerous? What 
of the skill and training of their 
hands? Out of what “‘travail and 
labor” have they come? To 
what extent have they pre- 
served the springs of their cour- 
age, and their faith in the 
future? With what understand- 
ing have we approached them? 
How many printed and spoken 
words have misrepresented them 
and the reasons for their presence? 
How conscious have we been that 
the vigor and insistence behind 
their demands for relief gives 
cause for confidence and hope? 

It is spring of 1919 in New York. Frederick Lewis Allen 
gives a picture of it in Only Yesterday: 


Nor is New York alone in its enthusiasm for the returning sol- 
diers; every other city has its victory parade,—flags waving— 
bayonets glistening—bands playing The Long, Long Trail. Not 
yet disillusioned, the nation welcomes its heroes, and the heroes 
only wish the fuss were all over and they could get into civilian 
clothes and sleep late in the morning and do what they please and 
try to forget. 


It is spring 1932 in Washington. Unemployed veterans, 
many with wives and children, a few with mothers and 
fathers, began to gather there to get from Uncle Sam some 
substitute for what they earned with hands and brains before 
unemployment fell upon them. They came singly, in twos 
and threes and larger groups; more than two thousand 
came in orderly fashion from California, others came not so 
adequately organized. Soon there were many thousands 
encamped after their own fashion in the national capitol. 
The story of what happened to the Bonus Army in Wash- 
ington is in large part a matter of record. Not all of us have 
read the record. Many of our preconceptions and prejudices 
remain untouched. Perhaps our prejudices have been ac- 
centuated. Fortunately, because of its contributions to our 
understanding, the Bonus Army, after being driven from 
Washington, gathered in large enough numbers and re- 
mained long enough to permit an approach and the gather- 
ing of certain information which may in time go far to offset 
some of that misunderstanding back in Washington and 
throw light on what we confront this spring of 1933. 

Chance plays a considerable part in human destiny. 
The Bonus Army was not permitted to tarry in Maryland. 
By train and truck many of its members and their depend- 
ents were hurried to the Pennsylvania state line. The trucks 
of that state’s Department of Highways would have rolled 
them all merrily to the Ohio line and they stepped on the 
gas with exactly that intention, but the mountains of south- 
western Pennsylvania offered difficulties. Even powerful 
engines must slow up on steep inclines. Remembering that 
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" Wide World 
the mayor of Johnstown had extended an invitation to come 
to his town, everybody who so desired dropped off the 
trucks and walked to a camp-site some five miles beyond 
that city. Other members of the Army, according to reports, 
were carried to Ohio, finding that state prepared with 
trucks to move them on to the next commonwealth, and so 
on and on across the country. Some fled from Washington 
to Johnstown in their own automobiles. 


HAT was the scene which met the eye at the Johns- 
town Camp? First, several thousand folks just like 
ourselves. This is a literal statement. All that General 
Glassford said about the Bonus Army members as he came 
to know them in Washington could be verified to the last 
word by Pennsylvania social workers who were on the spot 
at Johnstown. Governor Pinchot and Alice F. Liveright, 
secretary of welfare, quickly decided with the first news of 
the Army’s “‘visit” in Pennsylvania, that at least the state 
could be courteous and should honestly try to understand 
something of the problems presented by these wanderers. 
Come with me for a moment that is fresh in memory. 
It is the first night of my visit to that strange camp—a 
starry night. Perhaps a thousand men are sleeping on news- 
papers or straw spread on the ground. Campfires are burn- 
ing here and there. Tents and shelters of every sort give some 
protection to the other campers. People do not seem to be 
sleeping restfully or at peace. This man and that and the 
next one have ndt yet closed their eyes. We stop at one log 
fire. A tall fine-looking man is piling on more wood. He 
speaks slowly and softly. He is a college graduate, a civil 
engineer, unmarried. He has a lot to say about the why and 
wherefore of the Bonus Army. To him it is symptomatic of a 
lot of things that are happening in these United States. 
“You can say this camp is America. It typifies most of the 
difficulties which must be solved before we are going to 
have real prosperity.” 
In Washington it had been said on different occasions 
that the Bonus Army would have nothing to do with social 
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workers. On the contrary, we found Edward Atwell, who 
had been in charge of the camp at Anacostia, that was 
forcibly evacuated on the night of July 29, and William 
Waite, commander of the camp at Johnstown, as well as 
other leaders, to be understanding and eager for any real 
help that might be offered. 

Johnstown was alive vant the most complicated social 
problems. Behind the outer shell of each individual was a 
situation reaching out here and there, starting from trage- 
dies and destined in some cases to end in still greater ones. 
We learned that whether you call it social work, religion, 
medicine, or just ordinary neighborliness, the desire of the 
human heart for understanding is limitless. It is a curious 
thing to see how quickly one could penetrate a superficial 
austerity, a seeming surliness, to find in this fellow-American 
or that a lot of gold close to your hand. 


[HERE is a gentle, shy mother, with three children. Her 
father teaches in a Midwest college. All are in poor 
health. With her husband, she can hardly tell how they were 
drawn into this vortex. They have no possessions. Their car 
was burned at Washington. From different people one got 
stories which indicated long unemployment,—one to three 
years. Here were people who had owned homes; been inde- 
pendent; enjoyed and treasured family life—physicians, 
nurses, skilled artisans, and white-collar folks, down to the 
casual and irregularly employed. 

There are lots of children and women. So many of the 
children remind you of your own. Some of them wintered in 
shacks, north or south, before going to Washington. School- 
ing, well, as one said, ‘“‘You see, our county is so poor that 
there’s just no schooling.’’ You can’t help liking these people. 
They greet you courteously. Usually they speak with re- 
straint, even when telling of their experiences during the 
last few days in Washington. 

“You don’t think that story is true, do you? There was no 
mention of it in the press.’ “It is true. There are lots of 
things which happen to poor people and which never get 
into the papers. Not that newspaper men do not know or 
do not want to tell. They know a lot and there is a lot they 
never do tell.” “Do you really mean that you believe at 
least two babies lost their lives when the camp at Anacostia 
was Cleared?” “I surely do.”’ ‘‘Friends of mine say that such 
stories are sheer exaggeration, that it would have been 
impossible for such things to have occurred and have 
escaped the notice of the newspaper men.” ‘‘What I say is 
true—some day the mothers of these children when assured 
of protection, will tell their story.’’ I am still doubtful, but 
impressed by the fact that I have listened to a conversation 
overheard by twenty-five or thirty other people. I cannot 
forget their faces. Did they all believe? This I cannot say. 
Did some believe this tale of horror and will they tell it to 
others? Yes, beyond any question. 

One little boy bore the wound of a bayonet thrust in his 
thigh. The father was very considerate. He felt there had 
been an accident—something unintentional, that the soldier 
had meant no harm. But one could see how far such a tale 
would run, how difficult it would be to keep it within the 
facts. Emotions do strange things to facts. They can set them 
on fire so that they become more terrible than the sword. 
There were other stories. I do not care to tell them. I have 
not been able to verify them, but nevertheless they are abroad 
in the land, being told at this fireside or in that store, or at 
some family table. We must bestir ourselves to see that we do 
not give occasion for the makings of more such stories. 
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The newspaper men were fair, sympathetic and open+ 
minded. One of them said, “‘I was surprised to find these 
people to be really nice folks. They are pathetically patriotic, 
they won’t move without a flag.”’ Another said, ‘“They are 
just poor people out of jobs and looking for food and 
shelter.” 

Just poor people,—what words these are. I thought of 
something Renan once wrote, ‘“To whom should we turn, 
to whom should we trust to establish the Kingdom of God? 
The founders of the Kingdom of God are the simple. Not the 
rich, not the learned, not priests; but women, common 
people, the humble, and the young. . . . We would say 
there are great moral influences running through the world 
like epidemics, without distinction of frontier and of race.” 
Perhaps if he were alive today, looking out on the world 
through our eyes and from our background, he would say 
that these people with whom I talked were in many in- 
stances the bearers, the interpreters, perhaps the very 
creators of ideals as to social action and as such a part of those 
moral influences which must temper our use and control 
of material things. 

From out the primeval past we have been afraid of the 
stranger. He may not be a bearer of good tidings. We usually 
prefer to get the romance he has to bring from the printed 
page or from another’s lips. His appearance at the front 
gate or the back door, or as one of a crowd clamoring for 
subsistence, arouses our fears. His respectability is in ques- 
tion and thus our peace of mind is disturbed. 


AT in hand, a weird looking creature gasps to a half- 
startled householder, ‘“‘Believe me, sir, three days in a 
box-car in zero weather, without water, sleep or food would 
make anybody look like a thug, but give me three days of 
heat and food, a razor, soap and a bed, and I will look just 
what I am, a graduate of the University of Chicago.” 

Even when he utters familiar words, their meaning seems 
fraught with danger. A “radical” street speaker, just before 
his arrest, said, ‘‘You see a lot of people do not get the right 
meaning out of some of the things Jesus said. He was quite 
a radical. Once he said, ‘Or what man is there of you, 
whom if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone?’ People 
are asking for bread, people whom you and I know are dying 
for lack of it. When they ask for it, they get into trouble. 
When they march for it, they are considered enemies. The 
Bill of Rights does not help them.” And then he was arrested. 

Often these transient visitors to our communities are 
treated with kindness; often they are not. In some cities and 
towns the police are particularly quick to arrest. House- 
holders are advised to call the police if they entertain the 
least shadow of doubt. In many places the stranger is not 
allowed to stop—not even for a cup of coffee or a night’s 
shelter. One hears of men who have gone five or six days 
without sleep, moving or riding from this town to the next, 
and to the town beyond. It is hard on men, but what is it 
on boys, for we must not forget that young lads make up 
an increasing part of the transient army. 

A lot has been written about the psychology of mobs. 
Much more might be written about the psychology of 
Hunger Marchers, of Bonus Armies, of processions of the 
unemployed, of the small groups, families, friends and such 
like; of the young boys, the girls and even the women who 
are moving from state to state. For, rest assured, there is a 
psychology; there are principles for the guidance of our 
activities as public and private officials and as private citizens. 
.The knowledge should not rest solely (Continued on page 180) 


“The people 
whose interest 
in political mat- 
ters subsides 
about midnight 
onelectionday” 


NEW YORK-THE SECOND BIGGEST JOB 


BY JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


man’s time (Old Political Reporter speaking) has 

the City of New York had so good a chance, or so 
shrieking a need—the same kind of a need and chance—to do 
something for itself, as next fall to find and elect a mayor 
fit at least to begin the mighty job that must be done. The 
job of emancipation and reorganization; of reconstruction. 
Of reconstruction upon foundations not new but composite 
of old ones and requiring to be replaced, patched, supple- 
mented, stone by stone, or section by section, while the 
family still lives in the house and kicks about every step of it. 
The same old family, with the same tastes and habits; most of 
them wishing only to be let alone, the condition of the build- 
ing being due of course to other people. 

It would be a relatively simple task—or would it?—to 
build a new city, on cleared ground, with an ideal charter 
and a new Utopian kind of inhabitants, cheerfully and 
unanimously following a leadership born and educated, or 
imported, especially for the purpose. Unfortunately, the 
people that we have and are must take the city as it is, 
with all its sins and defects and long-accreted absurd an- 
achronisms, under the existing handicaps of all kinds. In a 
word, New York must lift itself by its own bootstraps out of 
the muck into which it has wandered and wallowed so long; 
must find within itself the resources necessary, of personnel, 
wit and good intent, for its own rescue. 

No angel from on high, no magic formula—not even a 
new charter—is going to save New York. We are always 
hoping for something like that. It seemed for example that 


Now in my time or for that matter in any other 


? 


At long last the man in the street has realized along with the 
reformers that he is paying out of his own pocket for a wastrel 
city government. And in that, rather than a shiny new charter, lies 
a hope for New York City in the coming election. A preview 
by Old Political Reporter of a campaign now almost upon us. 


the installation of the secret ballot, and especially of the 
voting-machines which “cannot lie,» would make impos- 
sible the old business of breaking the skulls of voters pre- 
senting the wrong ballots, and stuffing the boxes with the 
right ones. If only we had a new charter. . . . But we are 
still seeing what can be done even with voting-machines, and 
under any kind of charter, the same politicians—mostly the 
same individuals, elected or anyway tolerated by the people 
whose interest in political matters subsides about midnight 
on election day—would still be on the job. It is the personnel 
that matters most. The right kind of mayor could do wonders 
now under the charter as it is, if the people stood behind 
him; the wrong kind can do his kind of business under a 
charter letter-perfect, if the people let him do it. 


OW, then, is the situation different now? Why is the 
chance better? In superficial respects, it resembles that 
twenty years ago, resulting in the election of John Purroy 
Mitchel, who was in my judgment with all his faults the best 
mayor the city ever has had. .. . “So good,” George 
McAneny said to me the other day, “‘that it would take a 
very long story to tell how good he was.” The Gaynor 
administration (like that of Walker though in different 
ways) had shown itself ridiculous as well as incompetent; 
the people were generally disgusted. Gaynor died; Tammany 
shifted a judge—extraordinarily similar to the present 
O’Brien—into the mayoralty nomination. A fusion move- 
ment, endorsed by the Republicans, selected Mitchel and he 
swept all the boroughs. He served four years and was not 
renominated, for reasons very much the same 
as those which last fall prevented the nomi- 
nation of Acting-Mayor Joseph V. McKee, 
who as president of the Board of Aldermen 
succeeded temporarily upon the resignation 
of James J. Walker. 
Mitchel did, and tried to do still others, of 
the things that the next mayor will have to 
do. Because those things interfered with 
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Rollin Kirby's powerful cartoons in 
The World-Telegram give a cutting 
edge to New York City political 
developments of the year just past 


private graft, vested interests, an- 
cient customs and relationships, 
political, business, and sectarian, 
—the Machine was too much for 
him, just as it was too much for 
McKee. With this difference: that in Mitchel’s case the people as a 
whole did not know, or anyway care enough, about what he was doing 
for them. In McKee’s case they did. And they did because general 
conditions were teaching them that politics @ Ja New York concerned 
them personally. Forces more effective than ridicule, preaching by re- 
formers or the disclosure of political corruption as such, are convincing 
people far down the scale:that their own existence is involved. 

The Nemesis which now confronts the conventional political control 
in New York City resides in the pockets of the citizens. They are not 
much excited about “‘graft’’ as such; they have seemed to think extrava- 
gance in government largely a matter of course—the worry of the rich, 
of landlords and such; pictures of the Ideal City of the Future leave 
them fairly cold. But they are excited about their jobs, about roofs 
over their heads, clothing and bread-and-butter. And they have come 
to suspect that wasteful and incompetent administration in the govern- 
ment of the city is reaching into their own pockets. Moreover, when 
schoolteachers, firemen, policemen and street-cleaners see their own pay 
in peril—having heard about what happened in Chicago—revolt 
exists within the Machine itself. 

Out of my childhood memories comes vividly one of the Chronicles 
of the Molbos, those quaint legendary people of Jutland about whom 
somebody wrote long ago in beloved old St. Nicholas. A lot of them 
(so the story ran) sitting absorbed in converse got their legs so inextri- 
cably intertangled that when time came to separate none could tell 
whose legs belonged to which. A desperate situation; they sat all night 
and longer debating solutions—until a stranger passing by diagnosed 
the difficulty. He thrashed about with a thick stick among the legs . 
immediately each man discovered his own. 


HIS I think largely accounts for the astonishing thing that happened 

last November in the vote for McKee. That election was held in 
circumstances deliberately calculated and counted upon to confuse the 
issue. Tammany and the democratic organization in Brooklyn and the 
other boroughs depended upon the evident Democratic trend to sweep 
them in with anybody they might nominate. Amid the distracting 
uproar of the presidential campaign, in the last hours without adequate 
opportunity for public attention, a mayoralty contest was injected under 
judicial mandate; the candidates of all parties were flung helter-skelter 
into the arena, making each such campaign as he could. 

With all the conditions in his favor, O’Brien, the organization’s 
candidate, polled nearly half a million votes less than Senator Wagner, 
who probably came nearest to registering in the city his party’s strength. 
The vote in New York City for Donovan, Republican candidate for 
governor, at 540,000 is nearer than the 442,000 cast for Pounds for 
mayor to representing the Republican vote; Hoover’s city vote was 
584,000. Hillquit, Socialist candidate for mayor, got about 250,000, 
some 125,000 more than Thomas for president. All political figuring is 
risky and subject to incalculable factors; but I have no hesitation in 
saying that the anti-Tammany vote in that election was at least equal 
to if not greater than the 1,056,115 counted for O’Brien. And that 
leaves to anybody’s guess the question of how many such votes were 
thrown out in the rampant frauds in hundreds of polling places, under 
orders to get out every vote for O’Brien and by every means fair or foul 
to obstruct all opposition. Here is the nest-egg for next time! 

Nobody knows, or probably ever will know, how many tried to vote 
for McKee. Certainly 300,000—add as many as you like. Without 
substantial organization or leadership, despite every sort of interference 
and obstruction on the part of election officials, spontaneously these men 
and women rallied toward a man who avowedly did not ‘‘choose to 
run,” whose name was not on the ballot at all but had to be deliberately 
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written in by each individual voter—even if he or she did not know how 
to spell it. And they did so because in him they saw a man who had 
tried to do something in the direction of their own interests. It leaves 
mighty little room for doubt as to what these voters will do next fall, if 
they get a fair chance; however little they realize all that is involved 
in electing a mayor who will fulfill today’s needs. 

It illustrates something else, very much to the point in this connection. 
Prof. Richard Louis Schanck of Syracuse University, recently analyzing 
[reported in Psychological Monographs, organ of the American Psy- 
chological Association] group vs. individual attitudes in a New York 
village, found—what everybody knows but seldom thinks about—that 
people are greatly influenced by what they imagine to be ‘‘public 
opinion”; the while judiciously concealing their private views. They 
will outwardly obey a person for whose character and wisdom they have 
scant respect, simply because they suppose others will do so. They have 
“‘a church, a business and a private attitude, no two of them alike, on 
the same subject.” For example, in one of the churches a certain old 
woman, daughter of a pastor long since dead, had great influence be- 
cause more than half of the members “thought publicly” that this 
connection entitled her views to special consideration. Nearly all (87 
percent) of these supposed that idea to be unanimous; whereas an actual 
check-up disclosed that less than one fifth of the membership privately 
attached any importance to her opinions. Such cowards we are! 

This is why the secret ballot so frequently registers surprising results. 
Individuals sneak in and cast what they suppose to be lone and futile 
‘protest votes,”’ and are amazed to find in the showdown that thousands 
of others have done the same. Something like this appeared in that 
great vote for Joseph V. McKee. That vote might have been even more 
startling but for the fact that the sleeplessly vigilant machine discovered 
beforehand something of the extent of the potential rebellion, realized 
the menace of it, and prepared to nullify it by every available means. 
Actually the strength of Tammany Hall and the other political organi- 
zations in New York City or elsewhere is a hollow, precarious thing, 
likely to cave in at any moment upon crystallization of the “‘private 
opinion” which perennially awaits its provocation. Or the time when 
the individual becomes convinced that his own interests are at stake. 
Just such a situation is now at the boiling-point. 


ONG ago—full fifty years—James Bryce, the Englishman whose 
The American Commonwealth remains to this day an unrivalled 
study of our institutions; declaring that municipal government in 
America was thus far the great failure of democracy, set forth a standard, 
which applies as well to state or national as to city administration: 

Two tests [said Mr. Bryce] may be applied to the government of a city: What does it 
provide for the people, and what does it cost the people? 

Nearly sixty years old are the figures (of 1875) to which Mr. Bryce 
alluded as showing even then an “alarming increase” in the cost 
of American municipal government. Look at what alarmed him; 
percentages: 
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As everybody knows, this condition not only has continued but has 
accelerated by leaps and bounds. George McAneny sketched the 
present picture last November before the American Academy of 
Political Science: 

The consolidation of the various cities and municipalities constituting what is 
now the Greater New York, was effected in 1898. Two years later, in 1900, the 
city budget, covering not only all departmental needs and outlays but both 


interest and sinking-fund payments upon the consolidated city debt, amounted 
to $92,500,000, or $26.88 per capita. The figures since have been as follows: 
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This runaway condition, now completely out of hand and 
at the point of catastrophe, is the backlog of the fire that is 
consuming the very coat-tails of the individual citizen. As 
Mr. McAneny said further upon that occasion: 

Excessive taxation has reached the stage of confiscation—where 
budgetary taxation has become capital taxation. . . . We have 
reached the point where the old order will not work. 

Fortunately, as we have reached the last point of endurance, we 
have also reached the point at which demand for drastic retrench- 
ment and subjection of city government in particular, to the rules 
and standards of private business administration, is supported 
throughout the country by an aroused public opinion. 

That opinion no longer is confined to the “rich,” to land- 
lords and what are commonly differentiated as ‘“‘taxpayers” 
—a silly distinction, since every individual in the community 
in the last analysis is such—it has now taken in the small-fry. 
When the small-fry are frightened, the time is ripe for some- 
thing real. It is seeping into minds that have been oblivious 
to their own personal concern in all this, of those who have 
been content to “leave politics to the politicians,’ of even 
lowly folk who hitherto have been fooled with largess of 
coal, of facilitated access to hospital service, with pull in the 
police-stations and courts, with all the thousand-and-one 
“favors” that the district leader is able to grant in return 
for votes—that all this hocus-pocus comes out of them at 
last. Not only that it comes out of them; that they pay for it; 
but that they don’t get value for what they pay. The five- 
cent fare is a good example. It serves as a slogan well enough, 
until somebody who knows and is trusted—Al Smith for 
instance—calls attention to the fact that the only people 
who really pay a five-cent fare are the transient visitors 
from Keokuk and Old Lyme; that the New Yorker himself 
pays the deficit, in taxes, rent, enhanced prices and other 
kinds of overhead. Like the cost of the drummer’s new pants 
that you don’t see in his expense account although it is 
there, under “‘miscellaneous” or something. 

So here we are, at the breaking-point of the second of 
Mr. Bryce’s essential tests of municipal government: What 
does it cost the people? (Answer: It costs more than what we 
get is worth.) And it is involving, directly at last, as eventu- 
ally it was bound to do, likewise the first test: What does it 
provide for the people? For the measures to which the political 
machine has been driven in its frantic efforts to save its life 
are now attacking the essential services which are the only 
justification of any government at all. New York City is the 
biggest social worker; the largest enterprise in social service 
of all kinds. Education, health, protection of children, water 
supply, safety of the people generally. What we have had is 
pretty poor in quality, but we have paid for it. 


[Er me interject right here what is happening in Russia. 
The Soviet government, afflicted by the world-wide 
depression, has had to slow down its program; to economize 
in all directions. But as it cuts down its expenditures in all 
other directions, it nevertheless has increased its budgetary 
allowances for health, child-nurture, education. Compare 
this with what the Tammany mayor proposes in the way of 
economies. Even as I write, Mayor O’Brien is discovering to 
his dismay that the mere shaving of payrolls and sundry 
obvious cheese-paring long overdue is not enough to accom- 
plish the economies inexorably demanded by the bankers, 
custodians of the people’s savings, in order to make the 
city’s pledges for loans marketable. By resort to every con- 
ceivable trick of bookkeeping, postponements of payment, 
precarious estimates of income and whatnot else, subject 
to the politically-controlled Boards of Estimate and of 
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Aldermen, he has gone to the limit of possibility. And it is 
not enough. He has not yet learned that not even by crip- 
pling the essential services can it be done; that the only 
solution lies in a major operation of which he, or any other 
of his kind, is incapable. The knife must go deep into the 
whole system of public jobs, a gastrectomy upon the ali- 
mentary existence of the Machine of which he is member 
and representative—upon its horde of superfluous incom- 
petent chair-warmers. He cannot do it, or even contemplate 
the doing of it. Nor can anybody else of that ilk. It would 
be political suicide. 

He cannot do it, with or without the approval of the 
organization which he represents. Their elephantine proj- 
ects short of hari-kart only make it worse. Apropos, in 
another of those Chronicles of the Molbos it is related that 
into their fair fields came a stork, with ominous long red 
legs amidst the grain. The sheriff was commanded to go in 
and drive out the stork. But as he proceeded about the 
business someone noticed that his feet were large—he would 
do more damage than the stork! Rather than that—a jury, 
twelve of them, carried him in on a gate. Thus sensibly do 
New Yorkers manage their New York. 

Regardless of federal, state and county employes, there 
are in New York City at this moment nearly 150,000 persons 
paid out of the public treasury to the tune of just short of 
$370,000,000 a year; approximately 98 percent of them at 
salaries under $5000; about 64 percent under $3000. The 
obduracy of this obstacle to economy is expressible in terms 
of house-rent, clothing, oatmeal and whatnot else of daily 
life. By precisely that aggregation O’Brien was put into 
office; his political existence depends absolutely upon its 
good-will. Even if he had the wit, the knowledge and experi- 
ence of public administration, and all the desire in the 
world. . . . But what’s the use,—he hasn’t, and his lack of 
them was his best qualification in the eyes of those who 
enlisted him for his impossible task. The one thing they 
would not tolerate—hence their hamstringing of McKee— 
was, is and will continue to be any man or policy threatening 
their own seats at the public trough. ‘“The cohesive power of 
public plunder’”—I can’t remember who coined that 
pungent phrase—is not a just description of the cement that 
holds the Machine together. It is not sinister like that, in 
its essence: it is the desire of ordinary and mostly well- 
meaning folk to keep their footing. They want economy, 
and know that it must be had; but it must be at the expense 
of somebody else. 


HESE roots go deep. There is another obstacle, in the 

fact that we are all grafters at heart. There is of course the 
Big Traffic, in contracts, franchises, manipulation of transit 
stock, sales of favorably-located real-estate needed for public 
purposes—interplay of “big politics” with “big business” 
and all that. But there is also, underlying and bulking very 
large indeed, the never-ending traffic in exemptions in minor 
privileges, in non-enforcement or perverted enforcement of 
law, of regulations and standards. The power to enforce or 
withhold enforcement is the source of most corruption— 
as for instance under the prohibition law. 

I do not know the name of a person immune to the pride 
of special privilege. There is something flattering to the 
personal vanity in a badge or pass to ride free or to go 
through traffic while others pay or wait their turn. Wherein 
is it worse to appoint your relative or friend or political 
associate to a public job than to favor him in the affairs of a 
private corporation to whose stockholders you are responsible 
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for efficient management? My old schoolmate sends along a 
chap whom I do not know from Adam’s furnace-man, with 
a letter of introduction to me in the evident belief that our 
old acquaintance should give this fellow advantage in respect 
of getting a job over even one who by getting up at 5 a.m. 
exhibited “‘rugged individualism” in order to stand first in 
the line of applicants. Within the last few days I have read 
in the newspapers that Herbert Hoover, President of the 
United States, credited by his admirers with uncommon 
zeal and conscience toward the public weal and the purity 
of the civil service of which he is custodian and guardian, 
has been party to the appointment of a young man to a 
well-paid job in the public service, because the young man’s 
mother was said Hoover’s first schoolteacher. Do not misunder- 
stand me; my heart warms to evidences of human emotions 
in high places—even the White House. I merely call atten- 
tion to this example of the universality of the tendency to 
take care of one’s friends at the public expense. It was what 
William Penn had in mind when he wrote, in Some Fruits 
of Solitude, under the heading of A Publick Life: 

The Publick must and will be served. . . . To do so, men must 
have publick Minds, as well as Salaries; or they will serve private 
Ends at the publick expense. 

From comparatively innocent favoritism like this—the 
offensive epithet is “nepotism” I believe—very characteristic 
of ‘“Tammany” and other nefarious organizations—unfair 
as it is to those who have only their own merits and no 
friends or first-schoolteacher relationships to commend 
them; to the large-scale advantage of money with which to 
purchase opportunity for vast profits; the thread of corrup- 
tion interweaves and ramifies throughout the whole fabric 
of the public service. It anchors abuses in the structure of the 
government, city, state and national. Impossible even to 
guess how incredibly great is the proportion of the utter 
waste in New York City’s government represented by this 
single instance of almost $1,000,000, cited in Mr. McAneny’s 
address above referred to: 

It was in the Department of Sanitation that the investigators of 
the Citizens’ Budget Commission found, among other costs, carried 
from year to year, an item of something like $830,000 for the care 
and upkeep of horses owned by the Department; for hostlers and 
stablemen, and farriers and veterinarians and whatnot. It was found 
that there were 260 horses still in the sanitary service, the residue 
after motorization of equipment had been carried practically to 
completion. But a recent physical examination conducted by the 
S.P.C.A. disclosed that only twenty of these were fit for service, 
and that as these twenty and the 240 invalids cost $830,000 a year, 
the annual bill was $41,500 apiece for the able-bodied ones. The 
force of employes belonging to the days of the horse had gone 
without substantial reduction, and for the simple reason that the 
powers that be would not let the Department drop them. . . . Only with 
the framing of the 1933 budget has it been changed. 

There must be others, dozens, scores, hundreds if you 
please, of instances as absurd as this; of ancient things per- 
petuated, going on and on and on, because somebody im- 
portant in the Machine has an interest in them; or, quite as 
likely, because they represent nests of political influence, 
votes that help to keep the chair-warmers in their jobs, and 
generally to buttress a situation profitable for still more 
important insiders. On maybe rooted in old friendships— 
first schoolteachers or whatnot else having basis in fine 
instincts like human gratitude. 

Politics is no abstraction, existing in vacuo. Its substance, 
its stock-in-trade, is people, in their spontaneous normal 
relationships. . . . Government of humans by humans. 
Only when this government impinges injuriously upon 
human interests and emotions can the people be aroused 
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to revolt. That is what is happening now. That constitutes 
the opportunity. 


T is not primarily a question of the charter, important as 
that is. Heaven knows New York needs one. As ex-Gover- 
nor Smith said of the present one: “It’s thirty-five years old. 
I know nothing in the city as old as the charter, unless it be 
the criminal courts building, the city prison, the city hall, 
or the sewer system.” 

It is older than that. It is a hash of the remains of the 
fabrics of the municipalities thrown together against much 
local opposition—despite the vetoes of two mayors. Even 
though subsequently improved by various patchings, it is 
still, as President Butler said the other day, “like Webster’s 
Dictionary, with about as little unity.” At the same time, 
Judge Seabury himself has acknowledged that the incom- 
petence and corruption exposed by the legislative committee 
to which he was counsel is a composite of personal mis- 
conduct and charter defects. 

The legislature at Albany has before it at this moment 
no less than six fresh exhibits of recommendations for charter 
substitution and amendment: Those of ex-Governor Smith, 
of the Hofstadter Committee and its minority, of the com- 
mittees appointed by Mayor O’Brien, of Acting-Mayor 
McKee, of George McAneny. It has, if it wants them, at 
least two others: the Ivins Charter Commission of 1907-8, 
appointed by Governor Hughes, proposed a basic constitu- 
tion with a second part dealing with details. Governor 
Miller in 1921, appointed another commission, headed first 
by Francis M. Scott and upon his death by Henry deForest 
Baldwin. This commission likewise studied deeply and 
presented a charter. Both died in committee, as in all prob- 
ability will die the present six. All of them are available now. 
And all, sleeping, will continue to sleep, waiting for an 
intent in good faith. 

It is well to remember that our American municipalities 
are all very young. Only four of our large cities—Baltimore, 
New Orleans, New York and Philadelphia—were municipal 
corporations as early as 1820. The city charters as they exist 
have no uniformity; they are by no means the fruit of study 
of the subject. When not merely cumbrous accretions they 
are drawn on the whole as the citizens wanted them. And 
the citizens themselves are the drag against reform of them. 
The objections to the extinction of “borough autonomy”’ 
in New York (whether or not that be desirable in the interest 
of efficiency) are those of local pride quite as much as of 
political interest. Governor Smith’s desire to merge some 
of the counties met the same sort of opposition. To abolish 
Putnam County, with its 12,500 population, would be dis- 
loyal to the memory of Israel Putnam! Thus do the human 
factors of emotionalism stand in the way of obvious social 
needs. 

Another factor. Upstate, the political organizations of 
either party, in no important respect different even if less 
efficient politically, from Tammany, want nothing less than 
they want a really model government functioning in New 
York City. The corollary and consequence would be a de- 
mand for such government in Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Albany, Binghamton, Utica. Willing as upstate may be to 
harrass Tammany—the fleas of politics are opposed on 
principle to the washing of dogs. 

There is, as Professor Munro well puts it, ‘‘an economical 
way and an extravagant way, an honest and a dishonest 
way, of administering municipal government; but no 
Republican way and no Democratic (Continued on page 192) 


ECONOMICS MAKES 


BY HARLOW S. PERSON AND BEULAH AMIDON 


For a few exciting weeks we, the people, heard in the 

publicity thunderings of the technocrats both the threat 
of doom and the promise of salvation. The holiday season 
was enlivened with the tumult, and for a month or more 
we were fairly flooded with exposition, analysis, illustration, 
criticism in newspapers, magazines, pamphlets and books. 
Now, in characteristic American fashion, the shouting and 
the tumult die. There is a split in the ranks of the technocrats 
themselves. A good deal of mud has been slung at their 
leader, Howard Scott, and some of it has stuck. Columbia 
University has severed all connection with the technocrats 
and their work. 

With the fever dropped to a point that makes it possible 
to examine the philosophy and the work of this group with 
something approaching cool objectivity, the public is, ap- 
parently, in the mood only to push it aside with rather 
sheepish embarrassment over the recent delirium of ex- 
citement. 

This is perhaps too hasty. Technocracy is off the front 
pages. It is no longer “‘good copy.” It is not even a quip for 
the columnist or a gag for the comic strip. But this does not 
mean that either the technocrats or their critics have said 
the last word. Nor does it mean that the challenge to current 
thought and accepted institutions thrown out by the group 
has been met. 

Disregarding the late hullabaloo what, after all, does this 
much bandied word Technocracy cover? Without attempt- 
ing either refutation or defense, we should like to examine 
with Survey Graphic readers the make-up of the group and 
what it attempts, glance at some of the sources on which it has 
drawn, and then consider its weak spots, as we see them, and 
its substantial contribution toward clarifying our view of 
our present situation and toward the formulation of a 
plan of action. 

Back in 1919 Thorstein Veblen, one of the ablest and most 
original economic thinkers and writers this country has pro- 
duced, published a series of articles in ‘The Dial which ap- 
peared early in 1921 in book form with the title, The Engi- 
neers and the Price System. A small group of men formed 
what they called the Technical Alliance, to give concrete 
expression to Veblen’s ideas. The Alliance was led by a 
young man named Howard Scott, a vigorous and forthright 
person with some of the marks of genius and a good many 
of the handicaps of that difficult breed. Stuart Chase was a 
member of the group. So was Frederick L. Ackerman, the 
architect, and Bassett Jones, an electrical engineer with a® 
special talent for higher mathematics. Scott and his associ- 
ates claim apparently that he had thought independently 
along the lines of Veblen’s chief argument and arrived at 
similar conclusions. Veblen’s book reached a limited group 
and was almost forgotten under the surge of the post-War 
years and the great prosperity. The Technical Alliance was 
short-lived as a going organization, but Scott and a few 
associates—the group varied in numbers and make-up— 
continued to work away on the trends of production energy 
and use and their relationship to the financial system. The 
deepening depression has turned our attention from our 
individual reaction to our environment to the environment 


Torsten excia has had its brief day in the headlines. 


THE FRONT PAGE 


What was it all about? we are asking a little 
dazedly as Technocracy slips out of the news. 
Here is a look at the urgent realities behind 
the ballyhoo, including the fact that the man 
in the street has been reading and talking 
about mass production, technological unem- 
ployment, energy, and the price system. 


itself, and Scott found it possible to revive his Technical 
Alliance, with a larger group, a new name and a university 
background. He interested the Department of Industrial 
Engineering at Columbia in his research project, and secured 
house-room for his Energy Survey. The Gibson Committee 
and the Architects’ Emergency Committee subsidized a 
staff of a hundred or more technicians to carry on the study 
under the direction of Scott and his associates. 

In the flood of growing publicity that followed Scott’s 
newspaper interview in August, there has been only one 
exposition of ‘Technocracy accepted by the group as “‘offi- 
cial.” This is a slim little book, An Introduction to Tech- 
nocracy, by Howard Scott and others. It is cautiously 
worded and, in contrast with some of the unofficial pro- 
nouncements, vague, dull and colorless. It defines Tech- 
nocracy as “a research organization . .. organized to 
collect and collate data on the physical functioning of the 
social mechanisrn on the North American continent.” It 
makes one basic postulate, ““That the phenomena involved 
in the functional operation of social mechanisms are met- 
rical.”” Obviously this does not cover a concept identified by 
a term ending with the Greek derivative ‘‘ocracy.” By in- 
ference we may perhaps assume that the definition of Tech- 
nocracy should be broadened to include either: 

1. A state of society in which economic activities and 
particularly the utilization of natural physical and human 
energies are controlled collectively for social purposes by 
application of the engineering technique of measurement and 
control in terms of the forces discovered, or 

2. (which goes further) A state of society in which engi- 
neers as a technical group either seize the responsibility 
or are assigned the responsibility of governing economic 
activities in accordance with the above technique. 


T IS perhaps fair to ask whether the technocrats have in 
mind something corresponding to what Veblen in the last 
chapter of The Engineers and the Price System called ‘‘a 
soviet of technicians,” though none of their public statements 
specifically set such a goal. 

The research project that Technocracy started ten months 
ago at Columbia, but which Scott and his close friends had 
been planning as to scope and method for nearly fifteen 
years, was nothing less than an energy survey of this con- 
tinent. Such a survey would bring together for the first time 
the total picture of the human and mechanical energy 
resources of North America, charting over a period of years 
our changing energy production and consumption. Tech- 
nocracy did not plan to collect at first hand the data for this 
vast project, but to bring together and restate in related and 
graphic fashion information drawn from accredited sources 
such as the Census, the U. S. Bureau of Mines, the U. S. 
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Geological Survey, the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
state labor departments, the state power commissions, and 
so on. Some three hundred of these great charts we are told 
have now been completed, though they have not yet been 
made public, nor has opportunity been given for responsible 
persons to check them with the original data, and verify the 
methods used in plotting the curves. Stuart Chase whose 
statistical ability and common sense a good many of us trust, 
writes in his pamphlet Technocracy—an Interpretation: 
“T have inspected perhaps thirty of the big charts of the 
Energy Survey and have been informed that they are based 
on Census material and other accredited sources of data. 
I have checked one or two of them with such data and found 
them substantially correct. Furthermore I believe I possess 
enough knowledge of the past industrial history of the United 
States to affirm that the curves on such charts as I have seen 
follow the expected major tendencies.” 

The Energy Survey is one phase of Technocracy. Another 
is the group’s attack on the adequacy of the present price 
system to the changing and expanding demands of a mech- 
anized industrial civilization. They look at the modern bur- 
den of debt, public and private and question, as did Veblen, 
whether a system that piles up such a load can ever function 
freely or permit the standard of living justified by our tech- 
nical advance. Further, they view with the engineer’s 
impatience the expanding and shrinking of the monetary 
unit in which we attempt to measure the values of our human 
effort, our mechanisms, our output, and our services. 

They offer as a substitute for the unreliable dollar, pound 
or franc, a medium of exchange based on the source of all 
wealth (energy) and not on artificial values which fluctuate 
wildly and which can be (and often are) manipulated for 
selfish ends. 

To students of industrial thought the origins of much of 
what Technocracy has put forward are clear enough. 
Thorstein Veblen in The Theory of the Leisure Class, and 
in the later book to which we have already referred, blocks 
in the theory and much of the detail of this whole concept. 
In The Economic Consequences of Power Production by 
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Fred Henderson the facts of our increased energy production 
and its implications are precisely and eloquently stated. 
Wealth, Virtual Wealth and Debt by another Englishman, 
Frederick Soddy, scientist and Nobel prize-winner, includes 
the ‘“‘theory of energy determinants.”’ Critics of Technocracy 
have pointed out that portions of a magazine article of 
which Scott was in part the author closely parallel para- 
graphs from the Soddy book. Scott himself, in his ‘‘author- 
ized statement” of Technocracy, acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to a half-dozen authorities, including Soddy, 
but Veblen is not among them. Long before these post-War 
writers, of course, Samuel Butler dealt prophetically with 
machines in human society in Erehwon, and Bellamy 
pictured the resulting social dislocation and change in 
Looking Backward. 


N CONSIDERING both the weak spots and the substan- 

tial contribution of Technocracy we must take into account 
the distortions and heightened color of its publicity. Obvi- 
ously Technocracy has suffered much from ill-advised and 
premature publication, though the end result of the ballyhoo 
may not be all loss. What the public has heard about Tech- 
nocracy has come mainly from newspaper and magazine 
writers whose search for ‘angles’? of sharp news value has 
resulted in broadcasting material which may have been 
offered the writers as unproved or even hypothetical illustra- 
tion but which was given to the public as the result of scien- 
tific research. The news writers have of course been handi- 
capped by the fact that Scott and his associates have not 
made available either their research data nor any complete 
summary of them, 

Let us cite the story of ‘‘ramie” as the sort of thing that 
helped put Technocracy on page one and also helped not 
only to throw it out of the news but to lose it its university 
association at Columbia. Ramie, we have been told, is a 
commercially practical fiber which could at any moment 
drive cotton, linen, silk and rayon off the market and 
virtually wipe out the textile industry as it now exists. Even 
the astute and well-informed Stuart Chase took all this 
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literally in a recent magazine article. 
Now whatare the facts about “‘ramie’’? 
Ramie is a plant of the nettle family, 
easy to grow and hardy in many 
climates. For nearly a century ex- 
periments have been made with its 
fiber, which presents the following 
difficulties to its use in textiles: 

1. The fiber cannot be separated 
from the stalk except by a long, diffi- 
cult and costly process. 

2. Once the fiber is obtained, an- 
other long, costly process is necessary 
to free it from gum. 

3. When the second process is 
complete, the fibers are found to be 
of such unequal length that to spin 
them and weave them are again 
long, slow, complicated, costly proc- 
esses. 

4. Ifthese steps arecarried through, 
the resulting fabric cracks and breaks 
when it is folded, twisted or crum- 
pled—for instance when it is stuffed 
into a pocket as one handles a hand- 
kerchief. 

Ramie is in actual use in gas 
mantles, a purpose to which it is well 
adapted. Its development, however, 
constitutes hardly an immediate threat 
to the cotton, silk, rayon and linen 
textile industry of the world. 

It is unfortunate that this and 
other similarly dramatic illustrations 
have been the chief focus of the pub- 
licity about Technocracy, crowding 
out valid and genuinely significant 
but more prosaic and less startling 
material. 

On the other hand, ‘Technocracy 
must bear much of the blame for the 
tempest it has stirred. Facts have un- 
doubtedly been given out by the 
group without sufficient checking. 
Scott has let himself be hurried into 
rash and unsupported statements. f{ 
Theories have been put forward, not f ‘A 
as hypotheses, but as conclusions 
based on long scientific study. The 
general impression of a close tie 
between ‘Technocracy and Columbia 
University was fostered, and the Energy Study given in the 
popular mind the weight of a piece of university research 
and one which had been going on for a decade instead of 
for a few months. These are sins against common sense and 
Technocracy is suffering for them. Unfortunately, we shall 
be the losers by them, too, if we let them blind us to the posi- 
tive values in what Technocracy puts before us. 

What are some of these positive values? First we count the 
stick of Technocracy’s publicity rocket. For along with the 
fiery sparks and burst of stars, this publicity has managed to 
lift into clear visibility a very substantial load. 

For years the reasoning and the conclusions of Veblen and 
Soddy have gathered dust on library shelves, known only toa 
small group of specialists in economics and in certain fields of 
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How much higher can it go without 


from Technocracy, a pamphlet issued by 
The Angelus Press of Los Angeles 


the scholars have not been able to do 


the changing status of human labor, 
the possibilities implicit for all of us 
in the vast power resources of our 


attention from individual problems 
and plunged us into both fear and 
hope for our common future. 


the immensely enriched and broad- 
ened life within reach of us all, if only 


the organizing skill to harness the 
trillions of horsepower of the Ma- 
chine Age to social uses. It is doubtful 


lure was as materialistic as it sounds. 
As a people we are feebly interested 


munism and other formulas which 
seem to us abstract, remote and over- 
complicated. But this was held out 
as the chance of cleaning up the mess 
we are in without resorting to the 
dictatorship of a Mussolini or of the 
proletariat. In a confusing welter of 
words and more words, here was 
something tangible and something 
that kept the. individual in sight. 
Twenty thousand dollars—security, 
food for the kids, rent day wouldn’t 
worry you, Jeez—music lessons for 
the girl, a bicycle for the boy, the 
wife could have a chance to rest, a car and time to tinker 
with it.— Yes, this struck home to Jim Jones and Bill 
Brown, working part-time, wages cut, savings gone, moving 
into a tenement. And it is no small gain to have Jim Jones 
and Bill Brown begin to realize—even vaguely—that this 
is no daydream. We could all have comfort and a measure 
of luxury if we let the machines run full power ahead and 
distributed their output up to the limit of their capacity. 

Howard Scott and his associates have done more than 
dramatize the great advance of technology during the past 
quarter of a century and particularly during the past 
fifteen years. Along with this breathless picture of a pro- 
ductivity far beyond anything heretofore realized, they 
have made us look at another side of the picture. Our pro- 
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ductive capacity is so great that the existing price system for 
converting production goods into consumption goods 
breaks down under the weight of it. Here is where we en- 
counter the need for a measurement, in terms of the energies 
involved, of every new increment of technology and of the 
physical and human resources with which it works, to permit 
a measured and planned utilization of it which will not 
disrupt the social stability. 

Further, Technocracy demands that we face the need for 
a corresponding revision of our industrial and commercial 
habits as expressed in what the economists call the price 
system. Here, too, the goal is the full use of technological 
advances without disrupting the social structure. 

With these main considerations are involved such factors 
as a continuing study of human wants; a continuing adjust- 
ment of the production of goods from the available energies 
to satisfy these wants; a revision of the whole scheme of 
distribution to make it impossible for a growing overhead of 
debt, unplanned and irrational increases or restrictions of 
production, price manipulation and so on to interfere with 
the orderly adjustment of production to want. 

Technocracy stops short of a program. But there is no 
logical escape from the program to which the reasoning of 
Technocracy leads. Implicit in this whole idea of production 
geared to need, is the concept of a planned society. 

Weak spots in what Technocracy offers are easy enough 
to find. The group emphasizes the necessity of making 
measurements in terms of highly refined units such as ergs 
and joules. The problem is not one that calls for the ac- 
curacy of astronomical physicists in the laboratory. Simpler 
and more understandable computations in terms of tons of 
coal would probably serve all practical purposes. The 
graphic survey being made by Otto Neurath of the Social- 
Economic Museum of Vienna is a brilliant example of the 
sort of correlation, synthesis and easily-grasped interpreta- 
tion of economic and social fact of which we stand in need. 

While monetary units are susceptible of a stabilization 
which is not yet realized, it seems unnecessary, complicated 
and difficult to change to such a unit as energy for the stand- 
ard of value in exchange. Some of their statements lead one 
to believe that the technocrats propose to abolish the price 
system by substituting an energy unit for a monetary unit. 
This, of course, is fallacy. Any scheme of exchange other than 
pure barter, wherein an intermediate token is used, is by 
definition a price system. Further, the current experience of 
barter groups in the United States has shown afresh the 
need for some medium of exchange, as each barter scheme, 
however firmly it set its face against a price system in theory, 
has been forced to develop one of its own. 

George Soule in an article in The New Republic has 
pointed out another and probably the major flaw in 
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Technocracy’s reasoning: the neglect of what he calls ‘‘the 
engineering of human consent.’’ They have left out of all of 
their equations the psychological imponderables in indi- 
viduals and in human society. Their view is limited to an 
economic system in which, apparently, all activities are 
arbitrarily based on measurements of physical energies. 
Further weakness seems to us to be Technocracy’s as- 
sumption that a government by technicians would be a wise 
and socially-minded government. This is not supported by 
our experience with technicians to date. We have no reason 
to believe that intellectually or emotionally they are better 


_ equipped to work out economic stability or human happiness 


than are other groups. Their skill would enable them to 
make measurements which would be highly useful in the 
administration of economic society but that does not neces- 
sarily carry with it the ability to use the results of their 
measurements wisely and humanely. Indeed, while it can- 
not be charged that the engineers fer se are responsible for 
the unwise applications of technology during the past 
quarter of a century, it must be admitted that they were in- 
timately concerned with these unwise applications and ut- 
tered no warning. 

These obviously are weaknesses and not defects invalidat- 
ing the concept as a whole. Whether there will be a chance to 
thresh out the factors involved, to get behind the hasty, 
garbled, incomplete interpretations now available, to ex- 
amine the unpublished research data, remains to be seen. 
For the moment, Technocracy is out of the news. Columbia 
University no longer houses the Energy Survey, and has 
dissociated itself completely from the group. Several of 
Scott’s most able and responsible associates have broken 
with him, including Ackerman, Jones, Professor Rauten- 
strauch of Columbia and Leon Henderson of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. The Continental Committee on Tech- 
nocracy has been dissolved. Technocracy has shown us the 
possibilities and the misuse of our present technological 
development. It has cast up the total of our individual and 
our common debt with inescapable clarity and drawn at- 
tention to its rising rate of increase. It has called us to con- 
sider the lumbering inefficiency of our price system in the 
hands of our financial experts. We cannot answer Tech- 
nocracy by laughing at its grandiose name and flamboyant 
publicity, criticizing the private life of its leader, “showing 
up” its illustrations, cutting its university connections. 

Technocracy has made its splash, and by the time this 
article is in type we venture to predict that hardly a ripple 
will be left. And yet back of the splash are the resistless 
currents of technological advance, the log-jam of our old 
social, legal and industrial institutions and habits; the tre- 
mendous power and promise which man can draw from the 
universe if we can not only harness power but control it. 
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A NEW CLIMATE OF OPINION 


BY HAROLD RUGG 


and Europe on my way from Hong Kong to New York. 

The warm-water ports east of Suez as well as those of the 
cyclonic Atlantic zone were marked by a depressive uni- 
formity: a few half-loaded ships at quiet docks—stores de- 
void of customers—retailers selling their wares at half cost to 
get food and rent money—streets filled with idling people— 
more beggars than ever. 

As the impressions of world-wide economic stagnation 
piled up, I found myself asking: Were these after all mere 
boom towns, now becoming ghost cities such as I saw years 
ago in the old silver-mining districts of the Southwest? 
Certainly these ports were made prosperous in the last cen- 
tury by the initial exploitation of virgin continents and 
undeveloped peoples. Are they collapsing now that a dozen 
competing and uncontrolled national producing systems 
have been built? 

My fellow-passengers at the ship’s rail—compradores, 
entrepreneurs, imperial public servants—commented fre- 
quently on this world-wide stagnation. In Manchester, 
Marseilles, Port Said, Bombay, Singapore, conditions were 
about the same, they reported. ‘Business slack.”’ “Nobody 
buying.” But almost in the same breath they expressed their 
faith and optimism. “‘It’ll come back shortly. I’ve seen these 
ports like this before. Must expect it. Upturn’s on the way 
now, in fact.” 

To support their theory of “‘depression”’ the British entre- 
preneurs pointed to American history. In the United States 
there had been six major depressions in a century (1837, 
1857, 1873, 1893, 1907, 1929-3?) and eight minor ones. 
Fourteen sine-like waves on the economic timeline of a 
century. Depend upon it, they told me, the law of the busi- 
ness cycle accounts for every one of these. We came out of all 
the other thirteen depressions, each time into an even more 
prosperous era. All we have to do now is sit tight and wait. 

But I could not forget the silent cotton mills I had just 
seen in four continents. Thirty years before I had operated 
looms in a New England weaving mill. Now that factory 
stood empty and, with it, scores of others in Manchester, 
New Hampshire, and in Manchester, England, in the 
Lancaster mills of the old England and the new. Silent cot- 
ton mills in Tokyo, in Osaka, ‘Tientsin, Shanghai, in Malaya, 
India, Egypt, around the Mediterranean, all over the world. 

Was there a definite connection between the idle steve- 
dores in ten world ports, the unemployment and poverty of 
the people everywhere, the great stocks of goods on hand in 
every industrialized country and the giant capacity of those 
great factories? Was this merely the fourteenth depression in 
the first century of the new industrialism? Or was there a 
more disturbing answer? 

Without stopping to document, let us summarize the facts 
about this depression. It is more prolonged than any the 
country has hitherto experienced. It is not peculiar to the 
United States; it is world-wide and it is acute in the major 
industries of every country. Everywhere two new factors 
have contributed to the severity of this slump: the unprece- 
dented economic burden imposed on a score of countries 
by the World War and the conditions that arose out 

1 This article has been composed from extracts from Harold Rugg’s forthcoming 


book: The Great Technology: Social Chaos and the Public Mind. The John Day Co. 
March 1, 1933. $2.50, postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
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The Great Technology ' (and we don't mean 
Technocracy) knocks at the gates of the public 
mind. But the gate must be opened by poli- 
ticians, who do not understand. How can a 
“thinking minority’ —say 25 millions of us— 
bring collective planning to bear? Here is 
one way, and what it offers to all of us. 


of it, and the rapid advance of machine technology. 

I am convinced that the study of the history and current 
condition of industrialism can lead to but one conclusion: ~ 
these years are not merely breathing spaces in whichcon- ~ 
sumption can catch up with a too great production. We are 
called now, or will be in the new few years, to pay the piper 
for the dancing we have done as we sported with industrial 
expansion that lacked design or control, and our fathers be- 
fore us with the undesigned and uncontrolled exploitation 
of virgin continents. The production system has become too 
efficient and the distribution system too ineffective for further 
tinkering. The debt has become too great, the interdepend- 
ence too vast, the conflicting emotions of millions of men too 
deep for further makeshifts. Industrialism is running wild, 
out of control. Hence my conviction: this depression is not a 
mere fourteenth installment-paying time, but a day of inven- 
tory and final reckoning. 


Pathways To Tomorrow 


Y what route shall we pass through the years just before 
us? Out of the tangle of options that present themselves 
I discern five pathways to tomorrow: 


1. The pathway of inertia . . . muddling along with mounting 
millions fed by dole . . . the thirty-hours week, unemployment 
insurance, pensions, “security wages,” the struggle against giant 
machines . . . the workers docile and still held by the ‘““American 


dream”. . . the Bill of Rights destroyed. 


2. The pathway of business dictatorship . . . a Fascist buttress- 
ing of private capitalism . . . an oligarchy of entrepreneurs, con- 
trolling production and distribution, utilizing automatic manless 
factories . . . guaranteed employment and wages, pensions . . . 
a “given” standard of living . . . the Bill of Rights in the balance. 

3. The pathway of proletarian revolution . . . violence . 
class struggle between contending desires and faiths . . . scientific 
technology in the balance . . . the Bill of Rights still endangered. 

4. The pathway of a “planning economy” of partial private 
capitalism with quantity goods steadily coming under a more so- 
cialized ownership and control of operation . . . employment, 
minimum wages, pensions, relief guaranteed ... the Bill of 
Rights more respected. 


5. The pathway to the Great Technology . . . a continental 
scheme of automatic production and distribution operated by a 
technically trained personnel . . . an economy of minimum abun- 
dance for all . . . the economic problem abolished . . . tech- 
nology reconciled with democracy . . . men liberated for creative 
work . . . the Bill of Rights established. 


It is the fifth of the pathways to tomorrow with which | 
am concerned. To focus attention clearly upon the fine po- 
tentialities before us, I am calling the goal of this road the 
Great Technology. It is “‘great’? because man not only will 
produce physical goods magnificently but will also distribute 
enough to all; great because at last the scientific method will 
be applied to all of man’s social problems—to government 
and to the man-man relationships as well as to man-thing 
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relations; in a word, great because man as artist will live 
at last as abundantly as does man as technologist. 


A New Climate of Opinion 


UT for man to launch a great epoch which shall be marked 
by the effort of reason and the adventure of beauty he 
must first solve difficult problems. Much of our first effort 
must go into the reconstruction necessary to obliterate the 
economic problem from the continent. But this will be, after 
all, mere preparation for the more complex psychological 
problems that confront us. Heaven knows it will be difficult 
to eliminate the interfering agents that are withholding a 
livelihood of abundance from our people, but it will be even 
more so to arouse the people to the potential within them- 
selves for magnificent creative living. To advance into the 
Great Technology will require of us deep philosophical 
understanding, a comprehension that can be born only out 
of the travail of rigorous thought and emotion. 

In an autocratic society once plans are made, they can be 
put over into social action by fiat. But in a democratic society 
both the formulation of designs and their promulgation is a 
meandering process. The consent of the people, by which 
plans are hypothetically written into action under our 
system is largely a theory today because of the incomplete- 
ness of our democratic experiment. ‘Those who are making 
creative plans for the present emergency do not occupy the 
seats of executive power, and those who hold the power have 
no designs. Apparently they lack the capacity to generate 
them. Thus there is a serious hiatus between thought and ac- 
tion in the management of collective affairs. 

To bridge this gap a receptive and supporting climate of 
opinion must be formed in the communities of America. 
The frontier thinkers must be given the opportunity to create 
a design. But after this is achieved the plans of social recon- 
struction must be given to the politicians and they must be 
made conscious of the demands of the intelligent community 
that they be carried out. 

There are signs of thrilling import that a thinking minority 
is already being aroused, The nucleus of groups for a national 
campaign for economic understanding is forming. Hun- 
dreds of forums have sprung into life in the last year. North, 
east, west, south, the clans of protest and study are gathering. 
A half million unemployed have formed themselves spon- 
taneously into not less than a hundred and fifty barter organ- 
izations scattered over twenty-nine states. These have not 
only become partially self-sustaining units, but yeasty 
centers of discussion as well. Labor is reaching on regular 
schedule several thousand groups of unionized workers. 
Scores of general economic forums have sprung into action 
since 1931. Hundreds of active discussion groups now hold 
regular weekly meetings in churches of various denomina- 
tions. Others are forming in the Y’s and similar organiza- 
tions. Several school systems, aided by foundation grants 
are organizing systematic city-wide campaigns of adult dis- 
cussion of economic and social problems. 

These hopeful beginnings have already served to show that 
there are huge obstacles in the path of those who would cre- 
ate a new climate of opinion in our communities. These 
obstacles reside in part in the powerful individuals and 
groups that control the economic system. But they lie even 
more deeply in the stereotyped loyalties and opinions of the 
public mind itself. 

The educational task before us can be grasped more intel- 
ligently if we face the emotional hurdles in our way. The 
principal ones are two deep-rooted American loyalties: 
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loyalty to the success doctrine and loyalty to the American 
doctrine of conformity. 

Under the success doctrine, the slogan has been ‘“‘Take and 
keep and exploit for your own private gain.”’ This means 
nothing less than “‘win at your neighbor’s expense.’’ The 
whole three-century-long history of speculation in this 
country proves this. Witness the history of the vicious influ- 
ence of the Stock Exchange, the purchase for resale at 
pyramided prices of useful agricultural land and _ useless 
“resort” land, the unearned increment in strategic city land, 
the shameful over-investment in urban structures. 

Stamped with equal impress into the nervous system of 
every son of progress has been the concept of conformity. 
Home, neighborhood and community cooperate in the 
increasing endeavor to fix rigid attitudes in our youth. 
Undue liberalism in thought and speech brings its aftermath 
in insecurity of income and even the risk of physical danger. 
The constant reiteration of economic danger teaches the 
wisdom of acquiescence. Repression takes the place of 
creative joy in living. The march of life is regimented. The 
herd is produced and the danger to America grows. 

Because of these two mutually inconsistent concepts youth 
is assailed on every hand by pressures to compete and to 
conform, to defeat its fellows but to love them. 

The inevitable outcome is a culture of vicious hypocrisy. 
Every institution, every way of living among us, is marked 
by this dishonesty—business and finance, politics, educa- 
tional administration, the press and the pulpit, the agencies 
of communication as well as the forces of the economic 
system. 

These antagonistic concepts of competition and conform- 
ity have played a far-reaching role in forming the climates of 
opinion of American communities. They have been accom- 
panied by deep-rooted fears of economic insecurity and of 
social disapproval, and by driving desires. These cultural 
concepts, fears and attitudes focus the American mind; they 
are the most serious obstacles to the formation of a new 
climate of opinion. 


The Thinking Minority 


HE likelihood of success in surmounting these difficulties, 

arousing the public mind and thereby guaranteeing goy- 
ernment by consent is measured first of all by the quantity 
and quality of the intelligence of the American people. 
Explicitly, this means the capacity to select wise leaders, to 
review their policies and acts and to continue them in office 
or to dismiss them from it. 

We have, of course, no single test which will measure the 
complexity of traits embraced in social understanding, in- 
cluding factors of physical and mental alertness, a kind of 
homely “‘common sense,” maturity backed by social experi- 
ence and particular kinds of knowledge. As a rough yard- 
stick, however, let us apply the one fairly reliable measure 
we have—tests of verbal intelligence—to the adult popula- 
tion. According to the last Census there are 80 million per- 
sons in this country who are over eighteen years of age and 
who therefore can be considered to have attained their in- 
tellectual stature. Using the facts and generalizations 
worked out by the application of the Binet-Simon tests since 
1908, let us conceive of these persons as distributed along a 
scale of intelligence. They divide into four groups. 

First is the small group of talented minds, marked as prob- 
lem-solvers and creative minds par excellence. These persons 
are capable of designing and operating a sound economic 
and political system. Among the 80 million there are between 
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two and three hundred thousand such talented individuals. 
They will be the inventive leaders in machine technology and 
economic organization, in the design of governmental and 
educational reconstruction, in medicine, in law, in social 
life and in the fine arts. 

There is, second, a supporting minority of understanding 
citizens. In my judgment, based upon years spent in the 
design and use of mental tests, there are not less than twenty 
and perhaps thirty million such persons in America. Given 
the facts and surrounded by a forum milieu, these individu- 
als have sufficient capacity to comprehend the real working 
of our economic system, to judge roughly the feasibility of 
political plans and policies, to estimate the abilities and 
character of legislative, executive and judicial representatives 
and to evaluate their success or failure in office. 

There is, third, the rank and file of the people, the “‘fol- 
lowers,”” some partially aware of social conditions, others 
quite blind to them. There are in this vast mediocrity first, 
perhaps thirty or more millions who will understand much 
about the make-up and operation of our society, another 
fifteen millions or so who will accept whatever social organ- 
ization is given them. This great middle group comprises 
tens of millions of persons who would live in great happiness 
under a scientifically designed system, with considerable cre- 
ative profit to themselves and others. 

Finally there are perhaps two or three million persons who 
are so deficient in mental, physical or moral make-up that 
society owes them the best institutional care that a humane 
civilization can design and finance. 

Of these four groups, our analysis is concerned with’ the 
second one, the potential thinking minority. It is this great 
group of twenty-five million individuals who can transform 
the assumptions of political democracy into established fact. 
It is upon the behavior of these persons that the theory 
of government by the consent of the governed hangs in the 
balance. Correspondingly, it is upon these that our program 
of adult education must be concentrated. 

In formulating this program we must realize that just as 
truly as in 1917 we are at war—at war with forces that may 
destroy mankind. This situation must be met with a warlike 
psychological program. Every agency of communication 
must be coordinated into a great organism of education. 

To achieve this, let us do what we did in 1917: employ 
the techniques of the high-powered salesmen of corporate 
business. The shoe manufacturers make the people “‘shoe 
conscious”; let us make them “starvation-in-the-midst- 
of-riches conscious.” The rubber manufacturers make 
the people “‘tire conscious;” let us make them “‘futility-of- 
palliatives conscious; let us make them ‘“products-in- 
terms-of-consumption-needs conscious,” ““economic-govern- 
ment conscious,” “‘scientific-technology conscious.” These 
propagandists of artificial wants got their social-psychologi- 
cal concepts and techniques from educators and psycholo- 
gists. Let us now use our own stock-in-trade, but in the 
production of a humane civilization. In short, our program 
is a dramatic nation-wide campaign for intelligent social 
reconstruction concentrated directly upon the twenty-five 
million men and gyaororto® who constitute our potential 

‘thinking minority.” 

But such emergency propaganda for intelligent under- 
standing will achieve even more than that. It will also build 
the ground-work for that new philosophy of life which con- 
ceives of education as continuing throughout life and as en- 
listing all the activities of the community. Now is the time to 
get adults accustomed to the processes of education. 
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It will go even further, and perhaps reconstruct our | 
elementary, secondary and higher schools. The emergency 
of the Great Technology necessitates new schools. The con- © 
tent and organization of the school curriculum, as well as 
the underlying psychology and philosophy, must be drasti- 
cally rebuilt. The result will be the production of a future 
compact minority of intelligent and cultured youth. Clearly, — 
the remaking of minority opinion in American life is a first 
step in social reconstruction. 


Clearing Houses of Discussion 


Apap greatest immediate need is for national and regional 
clearing-houses of public discussion. To set up effective — 
machinery for creating a new climate of opinion these na- — 
tional agencies must be coordinated under some sort of an 
all-embracing council. As I envision it, such a clearing-house 
with its regional branches would function in five ways: 


1. It would serve as a coordinating link between the existing — i 


national groups. It would keep in touch with each one, assemble 
and chart the enterprises of each and report to each the work of all 
the members. Through its council meetings it would center atten- 
tion on the chief problems confronting the thinking minority of — 
the country. q 

2. It would serve as the national and regional headquarters of 
hundreds of unattached local forums. 


3. It would assemble a constantly expanding volume of ma- 
terials of discussion, sending out weekly statements of urgent prob- 
lems and issues, suggesting forum programs based on them, annotat- 
ing and distributing literature on social and economic affairs. 


4. It would serve as a clearing-house for discussion leaders, stimu- — 
late the training of such persons, help locate potential leaders, — 
bring leaders and groups together. 


5. It would work with school systems in making continuing 
adult education an integral part of community life. 


But if a compact army of millions of informed and think- 
ing citizens is to be marshalled in spite of the staggering 
obstacles that confront such a scheme, the real work will be 
done in local forums. Important to the task of these forums as 
are pamphlets, bulletins, current information services, study 
guides, leaders skilled in setting the stage for real exchange of 
views, such equipment will not be enough to overcome diffi- 
culties raised by deep-rooted stereotyped opinions and be- 
liefs and inadequate loyalties. It will be necessary to get rid 
of false prejudices, to correct misapprehensions, to formulate 
new generalizations founded on fact. To achieve this, the 
forums must build up a background of common meanings. 
In our day, the extent and complexity of meaning, with its 
matrix of emotionalized attitudes and its mechanisms of 
defense, has far outrun the power of articulation. In the for- 
ums prolonged effort will be required to develop rich over- 
lapping backgrounds of common understanding. The face- 
to-face character of the discussion group, however, will have 
the advantage of being three-dimensional. Words can be 
dramatized, given depth by an upflung hand, a smile, a 
shrug. Utterance can be clothed with meaning such as the 
printed word can never convey. 


Fourteen Axioms 

* [eA eee many interpretations of mind the current 

impasse in understanding may be obliterated and vigor- 
ous programs of social action launched. But if these forums 
are to function to this end there must be available to the 
public mind a series of generalized concepts and principles 
of action, from which thinking, discussion, planning and 
experiment may proceed. As an illustration of my meaning, 


‘let me submit a series of fourteen (Continued on page 191) 
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An Appraisal of the Doak Reorganization of the Federal Employment Offices 


BY RUTH M. KELLOGG 


ORE than two million men and women were con- 
M nected with jobs by the United States Employment 
Service and its cooperating offices last year, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the secretary of labor, given out 
in December. Mr. Doak viewed this as ‘no mean accom- 
plishment in these times of reduced work opportunities.” On 
the surface it would seem that such a showing is matter for 
congratulation,—but we need to look below the surface. 

The so-called ‘Doak reorganization”’ of the federal em- 
ployment system was announced after President Hoover’s 
veto of the Wagner bill in March 1931. That bill, which is 
again before Congress, outlined a scheme and provided an 
appropriation for a system of federal-state or federal-state- 
city employment offices. Such a forward step, taken in Eng- 
land in 1909 and in Germany since the War, has repeatedly 
been urged in this country as essential to any plan for dealing 
with unemployment in long-range terms. It becomes of even 
greater importance as we move toward compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance, since such measures depend in part on 
adequate public-placement services. 

The Doak plan, we soon learned, was a strictly federal 
plan with the entire staff freed of civil-service requirements 
and with no provision for integration with the established 
state services. A director was appointed for each state and for 
the District of Columbia. Statistics were soon available, pur- 
porting to show the placements made by the reorganized 
service and month by month the figures mounted to the im- 
pressive total announced for the past fiscal year. 

But in spite of this encouraging news, skeptics continued to 
question the soundness of the United States Employment 
Service as reorganized by Secretary Doak. One heard that 
the new offices duplicated existing public agencies, that their 
location was determined by political considerations, that 
they were staffed by persons untrained in employment tech- 
niques, that supervision was inadequate, that methods of 
placement and record-keeping were careless and ineffective. 
Their figures were called in question and they were charged 
with making political capital of the human misery of unem- 
ployment. Defenders of the reorganization insisted that an 
honest and effective job was being done. 

The present article brings together facts on the actual 
working of the scheme gathered in a twelve-weeks field study 
that took the writer into sixteen states between August and 
November 1932. An associate gathered first- 
hand material in the Northwest in Septem- 
ber. In addition, a wealth of information from 
reliable sources in the other states is still 
accumulating. While in the field, we visited 
the employment offices, talked with staff 
members, with the state directors and with 
representatives of state labor departments, 
organized labor, employers’ associations, 
city governments, social agencies, the press 
and other informed persons. The study, 
directed by H. A. Millis, Paul Douglas and 
B. M. Squires of the economics faculty of the 


University of Chicago, was made possible by a grant from 
the Social Science Research Committee of the University. 
A detailed report of our findings will be published later. The 
present article attempts to cover only the high spots of our 
experience and a summary of our conclusions. 

The survey was an unbiased effort to determine the 
strengths and the weaknesses of this attempt to organize the - 
labor market and to give to the employer, the employe 
and the community an effective clearing-house for workers 
and for jobs. If our report carries little commendation and 
less to sustain Mr. Doak’s claim of over two million workers 
placed, it is because no unbiased observer could fail to be 
dismayed by the lack of performance, the waste of public 
money, the inefficiency, even the bad faith, to be found in 
most of these offices at a time when there is special need for 
the kind of service the public was led to believe would be 
supplied. 


E MUST look at the Doak reorganization against the 
background of the country’s brief experience with a 
federal employment service. A small beginning was made in 
the panic year 1907 within the Bureau of Immigration. The 
job of the Bureau vanished with the beginning of the War 
and it was decided to convert the immigration offices into 
employment agencies. A swift expansion of the employment 
service followed during this period, but when the War ended 
the hopeful beginnings vanished. Only a skeleton of the 
federal service was left although numerous offices were con- 
tinued by the states, a few of the salaries for which were paid 
from Washington. Between 1920 and 1930 the federal ap- 
propriation for employment services was $200,000 a year, 
compared to $5,500,000 for the fiscal year 1918-1919. The 
only employment offices actually operated by the service 
were the farm-labor offices, originated during the War to 
recruit and distribute harvest hands. The number of these 
offices has varied; there were eighteen in 1930, twenty early 
in 1932, but the number recently dropped to thirteen. In 
1930, twenty-three veterans’ employment offices were opened 
by the U. S. Employment Service in various parts of the 
country. Their number was increased to thirty by the end 
of June 1932. 
In addition to the independent federal agencies, the 
United States Employment Service includes the cooperative 


A federal employment service riddled with politics, lacking 
trained personnel and geared to go its own way regardless of 
state and local services is nothing short of a tragedy in hard times. 
Rumors and fragmentary bits of evidence have been rife for the 
past year, but here for the first time are the results of a first-hand 
investigation made under the Social Science Research Committee 
by the faculty group at the University of Chicago whose authorita- 
tive studies of state employment services have been outstanding. 
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offices. In these a member of the staff of a local public- 
employment office is put on the government’s payroll as a 
dollar-a-year man (or woman). The U. S. Employment 
Service then extends the franking privilege to this office and 
supplies it with record forms if they are desired. In return, 
the local office turns over to the federal service its figures on 
registration, employers’ orders, placements and so on. This is 
not a new arrangement but in the past has been confined 
quite largely to state or municipal employment offices. 
Under the Doak reorganization, some of the state directors 
have made no further use of this cooperative arrangement 
while others have extended it widely. In Colorado, for in- 
stance, the service includes fourteen such offices. Among the 
organizations now maintaining cooperative services are the 
Y. W.C. A., the local Chamber of Commerce, the American 
Legion, the Urban League and, more recently, relief 
agencies. 


Tie GET a picture of the service under the reorganization, 
let me begin by describing the offices themselves as I saw 
them and the personnel with which they are staffed and 
then consider the actual functioning of the scheme. 

To find these offices sometimes called for a Sherlock 
Holmes procedure. Usually the local telephone directory 
indicates their location but occasionally even this fails. 
Most of the offices occupy rent-free quarters in public build- 
ings, usually the local post-office. But after reaching the 
post-office I have gone from a basement entrance to the top- 
most floor, which sometimes means ‘‘Elevator to fourth, 
walk up one”’ with no sign to guide me to the office I sought. 
This rent-free location may or may not be convenient to 
industry or suitable for the work presumed to be done. In 
Atlanta, Georgia, for example, the state director and the 
veterans’ bureau staff share a large room on the fifth floor of 
the post-office. The industrial location is satisfactory but 
there is no provision for privacy in interviewing and men and 
women of all races, trades and skills are handled in the same 
room. In Topeka, Kansas, the staff of three was found 
huddled in a room with the income-tax collectors, the 
limited space crowded with desks. In some places, Omaha, 
Birmingham, Nashville for example, an office with an outer 
and an inner room has privacy for interviewing when so used. 

Personnel is, of course, even more important than physical 
externals of location and space. In April 1931 Secretary 
Doak stated that an effort had been made, and he felt it had 
been successful, “‘to obtain experienced, agreeable persons 
for the new employment service.” 

John R. Alpine, chosen to head up the service, was form- 
erly international president of the plumbers’ and steamfitters’ 
union and a vice-president of the American Federation of 
Labor. At the time of his appointment he had been for ten 
years connected with an automatic sprinkler company. F 

When the hearings on the Wagner bill were being held by 
the Senate Committee on Commerce last March, Mr. Alpine 
was questioned as to the qualifications of the staff selected 
for the reorganized service. Although the director considered 
this ‘‘a strange question to ask”’ he finally said: 


The experience of all men whom we have placed is that they 
have gone through a workaday life all the time and have had all 
the experiences that come through the schools of adversity . . . 
they have gone out with practical knowledge of rubbing shoulders 
with the world; they have gone out because of their own knowledge 
of what it means to be out of work, and not by any theorizing or by 
means of any knowledge gathered through books or other kind of 
data. Their knowledge has been practical. They know how to go 
and get jobs for a man. 
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He further contended that since his staff was made up of — 


men who had been out of work at times themselves they + 


knew ‘‘how they tried to find work for themselves, and they 
feel qualified to find it for somebody else if it can be found.” 
Clearly Mr. Alpine fails to realize that employment office 


work calls for specialized training. The fact that Mr. Doak is 3 | 


himself a railroad man undoubtedly accounts for a consider- 
able number of railroad men in staff positions. 4 
At the same time certain logical and happy appointments _ 


as state directors were made, notably C. W. Woodman of (il 


Ft. Worth and W. C. Carpenter of Spokane among those 


we saw, both of them with conspicuously successful experi- | 
ence as assistant directors in the Farm-Labor Service, posi- _;) 


tions they still fill in addition to serving as federal directors _ 
for Texas and Washington. 
As a rule, two or three persons are attached to each office. 


The total budget for the last fiscal year, Mr. Doak states, 
was $938,780. Until more information is available we cannot 
know just how this money was allocated. The salary scale for — |) 


the service seems to run about as follows: state director, 
$3000 to $4000; manager of a local office $2000; assistant 


(if there. is one) $1800; stenographer $1440, subject of — | 


course to the cuts recently applied to all federal salaries. The — 
travel allowance for the director, in the few instances where a 

figure was available, has been between $45 and $65 a 

month. Certainly more funds are required for an adequate ~ 
employment service, yet even a casual observer must con- 
clude that more could be done with the available money if 
care and imagination went into the budgeting and spending — 
of it. 


N choosing a staff, as well as in its use later, political con- | 


siderations play a conspicuous part. At the Senate hearings, — | 


Mr. Alpine declared, ‘“This employment service . . . has © 
been as free from politics and political influence as it was — 
possible to keep it.’”” Mr. Doak expressed the fear that the 
Wagner bill would mean state agencies “given over largely — 
to politics.”” Yet in a certain southern state I was told of a 
man converted to the Republican Party overnight in order 
to qualify him as state director in the federal employment 
service. One woman lost her job and another was appointed 
in her stead because the former was known not to “‘vote 
right.”’ Staff members in some offices were instructed for 
whom to work in the pre-election campaign and for whom 
to vote. Undoubtedly numerous ones took an active part in — 
the presidential campaign, even though it meant being 
away from their desks for days at a time. I saw Republican 
campaign buttons and literature in several offices and was — 
even volunteered solemn assurances of the virtues of this 
party and its candidates. Little wonder that some directors, 
who entered the service with the hope of doing worthwhile 
employment work, have become disillusioned and unhappy. 
One feels pity rather than condemnation for some of the — 
staff. Yet sympathy and pity are scarcely due the many who 
take complete advantage of the situation. 

Some strange anomalies have appeared in this matter of 
staff. It has already been pointed out that the state director 
in Ft. Worth, Texas, carries a double responsibility. His 
office also does a general placement work for men in a city of 
163,447. The federal government pays the salary of only 
one other person in this office. (The city provides a third.) — 
However, when an office was established in Abilene, Texas, 
under the Doak plan, a staff of three was appointed although 
this city has less than 25,000 population. 

Dallas, a city of 260,475, established an employment office 
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prior to the Doak reorganization. Some time later the state 
director had one of the women staff members placed on the 
federal payroll. Presently the city decided to discontinue its 
employment office and transfer this woman to the employ- 
ment division of the welfare department. The one federal 
salary was cut off during the summer. In reply to protests 
against the loss of this much-needed staff member, Mr. 
Alpine wrote: 

The Congress did not see fit to provide the employment service 
with sufficient funds with which to carry on all of our activities for 
the present fiscal year 1933 which has, of necessity, meant the clos- 
ing of many of our employment offices and the dismissal of a con- 
siderable number of employes. It is very much regretted that we 
are unable to continue the aid heretofore extended to Dallas for 
we all know that it will mean a real hardship to the unemployed in 
your city. 

There was a very different situation in a certain com- 
munity in Kentucky, a state not ‘‘conceded”’ by the Republi- 
cans. This Kentucky town is near the state line and most of 
its wage-earners are ordinarily employed across the river ina 
larger Ohio city. A federal office was opened in the Kentucky 
city in January 1932 with a staff of two. Two more were 
added in the spring and all four were still on the payroll 
when I was there late in October. The office “‘economized” 
by having no telephone and no business sign. The manager 
refused free publicity, resented having unemployed workers 
sent to him by local relief agencies, was often away from his 
office and frankly padded his reports. It is to the credit of 
two of the staff that they wanted to do some real work and 
were unhappy in the existing situation. There were ‘“‘suffi- 
cient funds” to continue this over-staffed, useless office but 
none to keep on an effective worker in Dallas. 


UMEROUS outside workers or “‘contact men” were 
appointed during 1932. Several state directors found 
themselves supplied with assistants they had not requested 
and regarding whose appointments they had not been con- 
sulted. Thus in one southern state a certain business man 
found his own job had suddenly disappeared in the depres- 
sion. He was in Washington at the time and got in touch 
with an eastern congressman who was indebted to him for a 
past favor. The position of assistant director in his home state 
was created for the Southerner and he returned to notify 
the director of his appointment. He held the job for six 
months although, as he told me, “I thought it [the employ- 
“ment service] was a joke the whole time I was in and laughed 
up my sleeve about it, yet it was my bread and butter at the 
time.” In another state the director learned through a news- 
paper of the appointment of his assistant. The general con- 
sensus of opinion seemed to be that the latter’s chief occupa- 
tion was “‘politics and stirring up trouble.” 

So far as could be observed, the work in the local commun- 
ities is not strengthened by the kind of supervision given it 
by Washington or, except in a few instances, by the state 
director. In April 1931 the forty state directors who had been 
appointed at that time were called to the capitol for a gen- 
eral conference as they began their new work. The state 
directors of Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Georgia and 
North Carolina met once in Atlanta on their own initiative 
and at their own expense. In some states the employment 
service is limited to the work done in the office of the state 
director. If there are other offices in the state most of the 
directors make the rounds occasionally. The Industrial Em- 
ployment Information Bulletin, issued from Washington and 
based on material secured from the state directors, comes 
out so late that it is of little practical value. 
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Some of the suggestions from Washington have revealed a 
woeful lack of understanding of employment principles and 
technique. Thus a letter sent to state directors and some 
others on the federal payroll urged that the local employ- 
ment offices cooperate with “individual personal finance 
companies” on the basis of the latter’s “‘intimate knowledge 
of large numbers of wage-earners’ families in their respective 
localities, collected in the course of their financial service to 
customers.” Mr. Alpine, who signed the letter, added 
<$ . it is mutually understood that the cooperation of- 
fered by the personal finance companies is directed solely to 
assistance in securing jobs for unemployed workers.” The 
proposal amazed numerous directors. Mr. Alpine sent out a 
second letter telling them to use their own judgment in the 
matter. 


NE of the chief criticisms of the Doak scheme has been 
that no apparent attention has been paid to the exist- 
ence of state or city employment offices or even of other 
federal bureaus in the community in which the new offices 
were located. Last August there were federal offices, exclu- 
sive of farm and veterans’ offices, in 96 cities. Twenty-one of 
the thirty veterans’ offices were distributed among the same 
cities but little or no effort was made to integrate the two ser- 
vices. In some communities the two offices shared quarters, in 
some they had adjacent rooms, in still others they were at 
different addresses. In any case, they were run as separate 
enterprises, a situation bordering on the ridiculous in some 
instances. Forty-nine of the 96 cities were those in which the 
state director has his (or her) headquarters. Almost always 
this office carries on a placement service. In eighteen states 
this was the only general federal office in the state. Fifty-five 
of the 96 cities were in states conducting employment serv- 
ices of their own. Previously established state offices were 
located in 40 of these 55 communities. 

If there is any logical basis for this duplication of offices I 
failed to find it. Iowa, for example, has two state employ- 
ment offices, each with a staff of two members. In both in- 
stances, one staff member has for years been paid by the 
federal government. Washington opened two completely 
separate federal offices in the same cities. The one in Des 
Moines is called a veterans’ office but it also registers non- 
service men and women. The federal and state offices in 
Sioux City face one another across the street. In Illinois 
three offices were opened outside of Chicago, two of them in 
cities having state offices. The state director insisted that the 
offices must be combined in some fashion, but his efforts 
met with only partial success, for the local congressmen 
willed otherwise. The offices established in Kansas are in 
cities having a state service, as is the case in California. The 
only federal service in Wisconsin is in Milwaukee, the loca- 
tion of one of the most effective state-city employment 
centers in the country. Oklahoma City’s federal oftice was 
first opened three doors from the state employment office 
but has since moved to rent-free quarters elsewhere. On 
orders from Washington, the Ohio state director does place- 
ment work in his own office in Columbus. A new office was 
opened in Toledo. The two men appointed to open a veter- 
ans’ office in Cincinnati finally took desks in the city-state 
office, after strenuous objection on the part of local officials 
to a duplicating office. The veterans’ office in Cleveland 
began its work in 1930. In each of these four Ohio cities 
there is a state-city employment center, that in Cleveland 
being one of the outstanding offices in the United States. 
Requests for federal offices in Ohio (Continued on page 185) 
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By SAMUEL S. FELS 


energies we employ in production, every known resource 

of nature, every device of science and engineering has been 
resorted to. Heat and cold, capillary attraction, chemical 
reagents, the magnetic field, all things from the atom to the 
land masses of a continent, have been drafted in the com- 
mon process of discovery and application. We have had no 
such exploration of the backward field of consumption. 
We may find that here we are as yet only at the threshold of 
advances that will be as outstanding as those, say, of Cyrus 
H. McCormick and Thomas A. Edison in production. 

In a democracy overlaid with industrialism, consumption 
has to do with the effective participation of the rank and file of 
citizens, as workers and users, in the going fortunes of their 
times. It is a term which economists, with their thought still 
fixed by older conceptions, apply to the purchasing or re- 
ceiving end of trade. But when we apply it to the wage-earn- 
ing market we need to look at it as something more organic 
than the bargain which wage-earners and salary-earners 
strike when they put what they get into what they buy. 

In my first article [February Survey Graphic] we con- 
sidered how wage-earners are the keenest sufferers from mech- 
anization and worklessness; how potentially, because of their 
numbers, they are the great consumers; and how the busi- 
nesses of the world are beginning to appreciate that their own 
prosperity is permanently threatened by a situation which 
affects the workers so adversely. Tomorrow business men 
may come to recognize that the gaps and sags of our owner- 
ship-wage-system are largely to blame for our lack of sta- 
bility and the resulting dislocation of production and 
consumption. We may hold to our present corporate opera- 
tion of the means for production. We may cling to profit as a 
force in making the wheels of industry go round. But just 
as we are beginning to challenge the private absorption of 
the land values that come from the natural growth of our 
communities, so we may come to challenge the devolution 
into private fortunes and capital accounts of so large a share 
of the current income from the manufacture and sale of 
consumers’ goods. 

At this point the problem of the distribution of wealth in 
our day takes on dy- 
namic significance. 
It has to do with the 
stream of currently 
created wealth and 
with a new force 
which may be laid 
alongside the profit 
motive. This comes 
down to low wages 
and insecure wages 
and how to supplant 
them by substantially 
higher, more secure 
wages, and by low 


: inventing the machine and releasing the non-human 


The second of a series in which Mr. Fels looks back engag- 
ingly over the varied experiences of fifty active years as a 
manufacturer—but only to look forward with curiosity and 
courage. This he has contrived to do all his life; so inveter- 
ately that the modern plant of Fels & Co. in Philadelphia is a 
laboratory where scientific finds can be looked for, and where 
forehanded employment policies have held up under the 
stress of the hard times. It is from this outpost that he here ex- 
plores developments that give promise of spreading out more 
of the benefits of our new capacities to make and deliver. 
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prices—in order that the workers may enhance their effec- 
tive purchasing power and, as result, their enjoyment of life. 
That enhanced demand would itself come full circle and 
like a drive-wheel make for employment all down the line. 


OW it may be said that this gets us into mechanics of a 
very different sort from that which turns heat into 
energy in our engine-rooms. Yet to “‘earn a living’ furn- 
ished the motive for the first persistent work that man ever 
performed. We have been slow to make the most of that 
motive in modern production. It has taken a hundred years 
for business men to realize the most obvious thing in the 
world: namely, that they, no less than their men, have astake 
in high wages; that when—individually as employers—under 
the guise of keeping down their own payrolls, they fought 
efforts on the part of workmen to improve their earnings, 
they were—collectively as manufacturers—battening down 
the most extensive and elastic market for their products. 
With half our population concentrated in industrial centers, 
clearly low wages tend towards slow sales and hard times, 
whereas higher wages let loose forces that make for sustained 
business activity. The man earning, say, forty dollars a week, 
isa far larger and better buyer than the man who earns, say, 
thirty or twenty. Moreover, what is spent by the well-to-do 
does not count for so much in keeping the wheels of pro- 
duction moving as the purchases of the forty-dollar man and 
his kind. To double incomes in the higher brackets would 
not bring in business to compare with doubling the number 
of forty-dollar families. 

All this is but the commonest of common-sense, yet it might 
be termed a “‘discovery,”’ for such it was in the way it struck 
the imagination of the employing group in the United States. 
The depression has driven it home. 

Self-interest may be said to have led to its recognition long 
since by some of the great employing corporations which, 
since the turn of the century, had come to the front by dint 
of mechanization, semi-skilled labor and mass production. 
For one thing, their managements wanted to keep the trade 
unions out, both because they wished a free hand for them- 
selves and because the older unions are many of them or- 
ganized on craft lines 
which do not dove- 
tail into the new 
scheme of manufac- 
ture. As a result, the 
doctrine of high 
wages and low labor 
costs spread in un- 
expected quarters. 
But more especially, 
this was the way, if 
manufacturers were 
to act simultane- 
ously, to build up 
markets for the new 
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personal utilities which they were manufacturing and for 
which they must find takers. 

When the depression came, an effort was made, under the 
leadership of President Hoover, to peg in wages. This policy 
in time gave way, first to resort to 
part-time employment, and then to 
wage cuts. To bolster up the securi- 
ties of the companies on the stock 
exchange, dividends were kept up 
from reserves long after dividends 
had ceased to be earned, but pay- 
rolls were let down on every hand. 
What this meant in flattening out 
sales has not escaped the attention 
of managements. The shrinkage in 
domestic even more than in foreign 
markets has been staggering. It is 
scarcely believable that business 
leadership is so stupid as to miss the 
point, although it may not be pre- 
pared as yet to act on it. 

Where, let me ask, will the stream 
of income from resumed production 
count for most? Will it count for 
most if, as in the post-war boom 
years, it continues to overflow into 
our already over-extended foreign 
loans and our over-expanded capital equipment? Or will it 
count for most if it runs down the sluiceways of wages and 
popular consumption that will set going half-used plants and 
machines? Individually, it may be to the interest of a cor- 
porate group to conscript the new flow of wealth as gain 
for themselves; but for industry as a whole, collectively, that 
is not the case. It is needed as wage-earnings to turn the 
drive-wheel of the wage-earning market. Therein lies the 
real significance of the proposals for new organizations 
through which whole industries may plan and act in concert. 


WO other obvious ideas have been ripening. We have 

been slower, as the depression and the moves to outflank 
it showed, to recognize that to lift wages in good times and 
keep them up in bad is not enough. For one thing they must 
go on without serious break. For another there must be some- 
thing to take their place when such a break comes. 

‘The wage-earning market depends, collectively, upon the 
worker’s continuous tenure, if not of his job, then of his 
opportunity to earn. That is why the mass unemployment 
experienced in a depression bulks as a business danger no 
less than as a social menace. Amid all the confusion of 
counsels it is to be hoped that this second, elementary lesson 
as to the need for supplying and stabilizing work has be- 
come clear in the minds of American business leaders. But to 
appreciate the general damage which, even after years of 
seeming prosperity, can be wrought by a period of general 
unemployment, is less than half of that lesson. Studies car- 
ried out in 1928-9, by the National Federation of Settle- 
ments and by the Committee on Education and Labor of the 
United States Senate,! showed the devastating inroads which 
unemployment and irregular employment make in normal 
years on both family welfare and household budgets. 
The crisis simply produced a mass wreckage of both. 

We have had no national center devoted exclusively to 
this continuing problem. Attention was called to the lack 


1See Survey Grapuic, April, 1929, a special number on Unemployment and 
Ways Out. i 
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by Swarthmore College when in 1930 it projected a ten-year 
program which deeply engaged my interest. It was novel 
in its combination of counsel, experiment and inquiry in the 
field of management and labor relations, all directed toward 
service to an exigent human 
problem. In the course of a 
six-months demonstration, the 
Swarthmore Institute blocked 
out three lines for study and 
service which would throw 
light in turn on how to regu- 
larize work in different in- 
dustries, how to re-engage 
dislocated workers and how 
to tide over the lost earnings. 
We have institutions for re- 
search in the pure and applied 
sciences and for medical re- 
search. We have laboratories 
for electrical experimentation 
and for industrial research 
geared to manufacturing or 
commercial ends; but we have 
largely failed to set up equiva- 
lent centers in the field of 
human engineering. The 
Swarthmore project itself 
failed to win the necessary support for its pioneering. The 
need today is clearer than when the plan was launched, and 
my hope is that the idea may still find lodgement in some 
resourceful quarter. 

The prevention of unemployment, as a practical problem, 
presents itself in very specific situations in normal times to 
every manufacturer. There are periods when we make more 
goods than our sales departments can immediately dispose of. 
Should we lay men off, or reduce the time of all the workers? 
Either way, a workman may know what he is getting by the 
hour or by the day, but can never tell what he will get in a 
given week, much less in a given year. 

December is a month associated with holiday cheer. Yet 
December is always a bad month in the soap business. The 
trade does not buy because grocers and wholesalers do not 
want excessive stocks on hand at the end of the calendar 
year when inventories are usually taken. So, with things left 
to drift, the holiday month tended to become a broken 
month in the trade and lessened earnings gave an uncom- 
fortable background to Christmas cheer. 

These and other aspects of the question led to serious 
study. In the back of our heads was, of course, the knowledge 
that after all, people keep clean twelve months a year; they 
do not discard wash-basins and tubs at holiday time. So 
we and others set about the attempt to get the better of the 
calendar and to provide for at least fifty weeks in the year ina 
business that has slack and busy periods. By warehousing 
additional stocks at key points in our market areas, by a 
study of stocks carried in trade by our customers, and by a 
reconsideration of the system of distribution; then, by linking 
up the schedule of output with the knowledge thus acquired, 
we were able to accomplish our object under normal 
conditions; and to hold to it through two years of the de- 
pression. Technically we have been able to maintain it since, 
but the fifty weeks have some of them been short ones. Other 
manufacturers who have approached the problem in the 
same scientific spirit have achieved similar results. 

Aside from the marketing policy which made the change 
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possible, there are other factors which helped. The men real- 

ize the spirit in which the plan must be carried out. There is 
no grumbling when they are shifted from one occupation to 
another. The holidays, for example, are a good time for 
painting and whitewashing and general refurbishing about 
a plant, and all sorts of workers share in such work. And not 
only are they free of the dread of a blue Christmas; their 
homes have a year-round security which reacts on the year- 
round efficiency of the plant. 


NE of the special lines of inquiry projected at Swarth- 
more had to do with the practicability of rating indus- 
tries, and even plants within industries, according to the 
regularity of their employment, and of basing an American 
plan for unemployment insurance on these rates in such a 
way that itwould be to the economic advantage of an industry 
as a whole, and of individual plants within the industry, to 
stabilize. There would be other, if indirect, money values to 
the industries concerned because of the increased efficiency 
flowing from the continuous use of men and equipment. 
Such an angle of attack is implicit in the pioneer Wisconsin 
Compensation Act of 1932, which is based on individual 
plant funds. The Ohio State Commission on Unemployment 
Insurance, under the chairmanship of Prof. William M. Lei- 
serson of Antioch College, has gone further; it projects a 
sliding scale, analogous to that employed by the Ohio 
Workmen’s Compensation Fund, which has long rated in- 
dustries according to their accident records and adjusted 
its premiums accordingly. 

To the idea of low labor costs and high wages, and in turn 
to the idea of steady work and steady 
wages, has thus been added the idea of 
insurance against broken work and 
broken wages. This is a lesson we still 
have to learn in America. It is doubtless 
beyond the grasp of insurance to cover 
long-continued, widespread unemploy- 
ment, and until we have mastered the 
forces which make for hard times, the 
burden of depression relief is likely to ex- 
ceed anything which can be handled on 
an actuarial basis. In Europe, the insur- 
ance systems as such have been over- 
whelmed in attempting to cover it. None- 
theless, the Ohio Commission estimates 
that, had the insurance fund it recom- 
mends, been set up following the hard 
times of 1921-22, it could have met its 
current obligations through 1929 and 
still have had $180,000,000 for distribu- 
tion the first two years of this depression. 
This [see Survey Graphic December 1932] is seven times the 
estimated total of private and public relief in Ohio for this 
same period. It would have been drawn from the period of 
prosperity and would have helped sustain purchasing power 
during the slump. 

In the absence of any such forehanded provisions in the 
United States, we have tried to raise private emergency 
funds in the midst of the stringency itself; and when these 
have run short, we have turned to municipal, then 0 state, 
and belatedly to federal aid, burdening taxpayers at the 
worst time and mortgaging the future. In comparison with 
the protection afforded by the European systems, ours has 
been a very loose, costly and haphazard scheme. We can 
recognize the generous motives of organizers and contribu- 
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tors, but in many cities, and in vast numbers of cases, the 
relief has been neither sure nor adequate; and we have let our 
people down. Unquestionably there have been abuses and 
anomalies in the European experiments in applying the in- 
surance principle to unemployment and irregular employ- 
ment. They have been developed in times of economic col- 
lapse and political unrest. But their short-comings have been 
exaggerated in American discussion, while we have been 
blind to our own. For the general run of times, unemploy- 
ment insurance will prove a most waluable and practical 
help, not alone to American wage-earners but to our mer- 
cantile, manufacturing and professional groups which serve 
them. 

Measures on the one hand for stabilizing and spreading 
work, and on the other for insurance and protection when 
work falls short, thus hold out promise of greater security for 
wage-earners’ families. From a business angle, they will help 
keep the wage-earning market going when and where it 
drags most desperately. Nonetheless we must seek our solu- 
tion of stalled consumption in bolder and more fundamen- 
tal ways. 


ee se the early stages of the depression we 
saw the drive-wheel of purchasing power turn in re- 
verse—unemployment, reduced earnings, reduced spend- 
ings, reduced sales, reduced production, more unemploy- 
ment—that was the sequence, the situation worse at every 
revolution. How can we set it going the other way round, 
and weight it so that it will be easier for it to turn earning 
power into consuming power, into greater demand for 
production and hence 
for employment, and 
thus into more earning 
and consuming power? 

Here we come close 
4 to a new force in mod- 
4 ern economic life, the 
j full potentialities of 
which we have yet to 
explore. I refer to the 
strategic use of credit. 
This may prove as rev- 
olutionary an advance 
over our engrossed re- 
liance on the profit mo- 
tive as electricity has 
been over steam. We 
have not abandoned our 
boilers, but in the dy- 
namo we have a motor 
with special attributes. 

Like fire, or steam, or electric current, credit-energy 
bristles with possibilities, good and bad. The pros and cons of 
the rapid spread of instalment buying in the automobile 
trade afford an illustration. Again, much of the investment 
made in productive equipment in the war and post-war 
years came out of savings already made—out of the income 
received by well-placed people in excess of their consump- 
tive requirements; that is, ordinarily out of profits, interest 
and dividends. But by the instrument of bank credit, bankers 
can and in the last analysis did, float investments on a large 
scale purely out of prospective savings—out of the hope of 
profits. As one economist puts it, they have the power, by 
means of this flexible and very little understood factor, to 
anticipate future savings and in effect to compel them. As 
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result, a part of our central unbalance between productivity 
and purchasing power is attributable to the uncontrolled 
policies of certain groups of banks interested less in responsi- 
ble industrial service than in profits for themselves. 

On the other hand, we have long seen credit used to 
instigate new and needed 
industries and to indus- 
trialize backward coun- 
tries—such as the United 
States was fifty years ago 
in comparison with Eng- 
land. We see its new signifi- 
cance in efforts at revival 
and reconstruction in post- 
war Europe. We have re- 
cently seen it resorted to 
by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation as a 
semi-governmental lever- 
age to help American 
banks, railroads and in- 
dustries over the depres- 
sion. Here it has been used 
as a means for defense, and 
the basic criticism leveled 
at it has had to do with 
whether, as administered, 
the aid rendered these 
agencies has sifted through 
in ways which have spread em- 
ployment and increased purchasing 
power. How far we can turn public 
credit to account, not as a palliative 
but to sustain consumption or energize constructive action in 
a scheme of ordered planning, has yet to be demonstrated. 
But it is certainly worth studying and experimenting with. 
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UST as we may turn hopefully from the rigid habits of 
conventional banking to a more strategic use of credit, so 
we Can test out new conceptions as to the nature of profits 
and prices, and as to wages in terms not so much of money 
as of what earnings will buy. 

The American business world will sooner or later be con- 
vinced that a small margin of profit per unit of output is all 
that should be exacted in sales; that beyond that point indus- 
trial gains should melt into higher wages and lower prices; 
and that this is not merely a question of justice but one of 
monetary advantage to the producer. One thousand articles 
carrying a profit of one dollar mean more than one hundred 
articles with a profit of five dollars each. But how many 
more can buy at the lower price? And how many more pur- 
chasers will be able to buy other articles because they are 
employed in producing this one? 

Even under present conditions we have made advances in 
expanding the market for mass production by lowering 
price. Henry Ford consistently set out to sell a good auto- 
mobile at a figure which would fit the slender incomes of 
vast numbers of people, a price and a quality which for 
years no other maker could or would duplicate. This gave 
him the market, at the same time that he served strata of the 
population which otherwise could not have gratified the 
all but universal desire to own a machine. In order to bring 
this opportunity home to the public, he advertised in a way 
which not only informed everybody as to his car but gave 
currency to the whole conception. 
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My anticipation is that the same rewards that Ford re-— 
ceived will be found waiting for pioneers in supplying im-— 
proved housing to the millions. Builders for the most part — 
have had their eyes centered on the more expensive resi- — 
dences which yield a larger profit per unit. They tend to © 
overlook the belt of latent buying and © 
renting power among families who — 
want better places in which to live but — 
who do not earn enough to take on the‘ 
sort of houses customarily offered by — 
the real-estate operators. Yet new — 
ideas, new materials, new methods are © 
at hand now as never before in the - 
building world which should enable us ° 


The same rewards that Ford received will be found waiting for 
pioneers in supplying improved housing to the millions. Our 
tenements should be scrapped along with one-horse gigs 
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to supply wage-earners with homes 
they want at a price which is not pro- 
hibitive to them. 

With this thought in mind, I have 
talked, as chance offered, to many 
builders and architects. They have 
customarily told me such proposals 


tion, bringing to it both an extensive 


the largest number of 

new residences offered 

for sale in 1929. (This figure has since been reduced in con- 

sequence of the depression.) We share the belief that a really 

livable house can be produced locally to cost the buyer 
from $2500 to $3000, or its equivalent in rent. 

If such reductions are possible under existing conditions, 
how much more might be brought about through an organ- 
ized nationwide attack upon this neglected field of consump- 
tion? The City Housing Corporation, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers and other groups in New York, the Buhl 
Foundation in Pittsburgh, the Rosenwald Fund in Chicago, 
are pioneering in this field. There is ferment among the 
engineers and architects; much discussion and planning. 
Limited-dividend housing corporations have been included 
as self-liquidating projects within the scope of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation in states, which like New 
York, shall set up state housing boards. This opens the way 
for low-credit facilities for housing which may have as 
revolutionary an effect in the United States as they have had 
in England and the continental countries where housing 
developments have so far outstripped ours. It has been esti- 
mated that a third of American families live in structures 
which are not only largely untouched by those domestic 
conveniences which we like to think of as the setting for 
American family life, but which are actually inimical to 
health and decency. They should be scrapped along with 
one-horse gigs. They should be discarded like the diet of 
beans and salt pork that made for scurvy. They drag down 
American efficiency. They are unbeautiful. Their current 
cost in rents and payments is at the same time often a need- 
less and heavy drain on the consuming power of the house- 
hold. r 

New homes for old, cars instead of buggies and wagons, 
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were impractical. I came upon one ~ 
who is giving much study to the ques- ~ 


practical experience and social insight. — 
He has found ways and means towards — 
a favorable conclusion but is not yet — 
satisfied that he has reached the end of ~ 
his search. In Phila- © 
delphia $7500 was © 
roughly the price of © 
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vehicles which in number far outrun anything known in 
horse-driven times—these are beginnings in the process of 
implementing the consuming public. Throughout the sev- 
enty-five years since the outbreak of the Civil War, we have 
been putting invention and science into the mills and fac- 
tories which produce the goods Americans consume. An 
industrial plant is likely to be half a century ahead of the 
homes in its neighborhood in construction, convenience and 
design. The coal stove and the hot-air furnace, the sewing 
machine and parlor organ began a movement which, more 
belatedly, has carried over into our living-rooms something 
of the modern equipment we have lavished on our work- 
rooms. Bathtubs and inside plumbing, pianos, telephones, 
gas-jets and electric-bulbs, washing-machines, radio-sets, 
refrigerators have followed in their train. Yet these in turn 
are only the first of the domestic installations which will go 
with the new consumption if we have but the talent to pro- 
voke, sustain and supply it. 


E can trace the rise of our new agencies for marketing 

—department stores, mail-order houses, chain-stores, 
cooperatives—organized merchants reaching back to their 
sources of supply, manufacturing corporations reaching out 
to the ultimate consumer. We have made beginnings in co- 
operative credit and buying. Nevertheless, it can scarcely be 
said that we have fairly entered upon an epoch of mass dis- 
tribution, much less of planned consumption. At the hearings 
on the La Follette Bill for a National Economic Council, the 
chief of economic research for the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce pointed out ‘‘that we know little or 
nothing about how our physical goods are distributed; 
whence they emanate, where they go; that we know little 
about the stocks of commodities on hand, and that with 
exception of department stores, which cover only’3 percent 
of our retail trade, we have no data on consumer’s pur- 
chases.’ Without such factual data we can scarcely grasp 
either our needs or our possibilities, in ways which will either 
help stabilize production or lead to healthy expansions in 
consumption. 

Let me point out that good roads had been needed ever 
since the wheel and axle were first invented, but we in the 
United States never had good roads to any extent until the 
automobile dramatized their need to the multitude, and un- 
til business interests had a stake in their extension. Then 
good roads came. 


‘There is a limit of compe- 
tition beyond which even 
the spider will not go” 
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Our modern merchandising and advertising methods have 
made multitudes of less advantaged people conscious of the 
same desires which animate the consumer who is better 
placed financially. The very deprivations of the hard times 
have dramatized our profuse production of the very goods 
that would satisfy them. We have let our old stereotypes of 
wages, prices and profits stand in the way of their earning 
those satisfactions. Once more business interests have a stake 
—this time in extending consumption. Once more we must 
break and build good roads. w 

When we depended largely on human muscles there was 
often too much work; and there sprang up the demand for 
outside power. Here again necessity was the mother of in- 
vention: the new muscles of machines and engines were 
found to help us. Now we have too little work, and we must 
look to new minds for leads, or new workings of old minds, 
in adjusting ourselves to the technological changes that beset 
us. 

A shorter work-week at the same weekly wages, giving 
opportunity for employment to more people and stretching 
the national payroll, would make a practical start in striking 
a new balance between producers’ money and consumers’ 
money, and hence between production and consumption. 
Higher wages, steadier work and unemployment insurance; 
the constructive use of public credit; smaller margins and 
larger sales through which as we have seen industrial gains 
may melt into higher wages and lower prices; the new do- 
mestic installations which will go with the new consumption; 
mass credit, mass distribution, all these will help throw the 
balance over. 


HESE are not enough; profits themselves must be scaled 

down, if the earnings of our new production are to 
be distributed where they will sustain and stabilize indus- 
try and agriculture. Only with more and steadier wages to 
spend can the vast body of workers be in position to re- 
spond to the natural call to use and consequently to buy; 
and hence to do their important part in striking an equi- 
librium with the new forces for production. 


[In a third and concluding article in the April Survey Graphic, 
Mr. Fels will develop this theme in his constructive proposals for 
Planning for Purchasing Power. These articles are drawn 
from his forthcoming book, This Changing World, Houghton 
Mifflin Co.] 
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HAT President of the United States ever stepped 
into such a riot of problems, domestic and inter- 
national, as confronts Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

coming to the White House as it would seem almost gaily, 
under the delusion recently expressed that it is “simply a 
bigger job?”’ Answer is: None. “Bigger” is right; but it is also 
different. Rises to mind the picture of a man setting out to 
drive a swarm of hornets across a field, with intent to shep- 
herd them into a knot-hole, It is a swarm, not a procession. 
If only he could tackle them one by one;—but each is in a 
hurry. And, to change the figure, almost every one of the 
problems interweaves with almost every other. The domestic 
crisis arises chiefly from and in great measure waits upon the 
solution of the international tangles. And over all hangs a 
very real peril of war from which we could by no means be 
kept free; indeed, we are directly concerned in its menace. 

It were bad enough, difficult enough, if the new Presi- 
dent and his administration could put their minds with whole 
attention upon these prodigious tasks. Unfortunately it is 
in the nature of the situation that the man who has to shep- 
herd the swarm of hornets must at the same time concern 
himself with a cloud of extraneous mosquitoes—an army of 
job-hunters, few of them caring a whit about the welfare of 
the world, of their country; of anybody or anything but them- 
selves and a juicy place of suction. As Grover Cleveland 
wrote to W. S. Bissell: 

I am sick at heart and perplexed in brain during most of my 
working hours. I almost think that the professions of most of my 
pretended friends are but the means they employ to accomplish 
personal and selfish ends. 

Consider only the international questions, each of mo- 
mentous and extremely pressing importance, to which 
attention must be given forthwith. There’s a portfolio of 
trouble! At this writing the name of the new secretary -of 
state who must take it in charge has not been disclosed or 
even confidently guessed. One prays that he be a strong man, 
not only with broad and open mind, but soundly ac- 
quainted with the vast and multiform background, historic, 
economic, social, upon his understanding of which will 
depend not only his success but in many ways the welfare 
of the whole world. 


HE hottest thing, I 

think, in the nexus of 
foreign problems which 
the new administration 
inherits is the situation in 
the Far East. Mr. Stim- 
son let us in for a very 
large and continuing re- 
sponsibility in his declara- 
tion, in general terms but 
avowedly aimed at the 
Japanese usurpation in 
Manchuria, that the 
United States would not 
recognize the spoils of 
violations of treaties, es- 


pecially of the so-called Kellogg Pact. It was a momentous 
thing, and Mr. Roosevelt has more than intimated that he 
will abide by it. Its implications are tremendous. Even if he — 
did not approve, it is difficult to see how he could repudiate 
them now. Laying down this doctrine of non-recognition, 
the United States has taken initiative in a major controversy; 
has given positive meaning to agreements for the preserva- 
tion of peace and national integrity; incidentally has given 
overt cooperation as never before with the League of Nations 
in that endeavor. We ourselves have declared a world policy; 
the League has accepted it. To back out now would be to 
forfeit all dignity. 

The menace lies in the fact that Japan is now a danger- 
ously pathological case. It is common to say that China 
has politically no real national existence; no dependably 
controlling government. That is true; but in fact Japan is 
hardly better. Its government is not functioning responsibly. — 
One of the great family clans controls the army, another the 
navy; each works at its own sweet will. At home a fascist 
movement contends with a growing radical element; the 
strong sane men haye fallen by assassination or are in grave 
peril of it; the group of “‘elder statesmen” are mostly of ante- 
diluvian thought. The men of modern, moderate, liberal 
mind can only wait and “ride out the storm.” Actual — 
performance is controlled by militarists with delusions of 
grandeur who seem bent upon national hari-kari. And mean- 
while there is increasingly in this country and elsewhere a 
definite Chinese propaganda designed for China’s benefit to - 
provoke war between Japan and the United States. Mean- 
while also the smaller nations, members of the League of 
Nations, urge uncompromising action by the League in the 
way of downright utterance and even “‘sanctions” by arms 
and economic embargo—means which can be employed 
effectively, not by themselves but only by Great Britain, 
France and the United States, each having already plenty 
of troubles of its own. And Japan as at present manifesting 
is enraged at pretty much the whole world; especially at us 
for our irretrievable pledge against recognition; at Great 
Britain and France for permitting the League to accept the 
Lytton report; at Soviet Russia for its recent treaty with 
China. The hopeful symptom is in increasing evidence that 
the sane minds of Japan 
are slowly overcoming the 
always reckless military 
element. 

But it is a sizzling bomb: 
that Mr. Hoover hands. 
with best wishes to his. 
om successor. I am not brave 
enough to guess what may 
be happening by the time 
these words are in type. 
Today’s dispatches report 
Japan as buying old Brit- 
ish steamers suitable for 
troop-transports, and— 
most of the United States 
navy is in the Pacific. 
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The intergovernmental debts loom large, however all 
the tendencies of good sense—including even evidences that 
our own die-hards are beginning to realize the necessities— 
point to an ultimate and perhaps surprisingly early compo- 
sition within the bounds of possibility. The spirit of Locarno 
and Lausanne still lives and tempers—along with the 
common-sense slowly growing. Even the throttling effects of 
egregious tariff obstacles are coming to be realized; fortu- 
nately the new administration is committed, by definite dec- 
laration as well as by known convictions, in the direction of 
revision and international concessions on that subject. 

There are the Philippines. It is law now that they are to be 
set free, still hobbled and exploited to the end. But—and a 
substantial “‘but’’ it is—it is by no means certain that the 
Filipinos will accept their liberation on any such terms. 
Moreover, a grave question looms: the Supreme Court has 
declared those islands an integral part of the United States; 
it is probable that it will ere long have to pass upon the 
question, whether Congress has the constitutional power to 
give away territory belonging to the Nation. Such was the 
tangled web we wove when after the Spanish-American War 
we embarked upon the perilous seas of imperialism! 

By the same token there is Cuba. Bloody uproar there; any 
day, right at our doors, that island for which in the eyes of 
the world we assumed a large measure of responsibility may 
burst into flame. During the past six years the Machado 
government has carried on a cruel suppression less brutal 
only in quantity though not in kind than that of the Span- 
iards which provoked our interference. There is no longer 
in Cuba any semblance of the democratic government 
which we are supposed to have guaranteed. 

There is our legendary “‘Big Brother’ relation with Cen- 
tral and South America. Right now war on a large scale, 
however undeclared technically, between Bolivia and Para- 
guay; all efforts of neutral nations including the United 
States have failed. There is all but war between Colombia 
and Peru over an absurdly remote little village called 
Leticia in a narrow tongue of territory far in the mountains 
behind Ecuador and on the edge of Brazil which is watching 
the wrangle anxiously. 


HERE is the question of the recognition of Soviet Russia. 

Greatly has subsided in this country the emotionalism 
that has blinded American eyes to the enormous possibilities 
of that vast market for our products. Whatever we may 
think, however we may feel, about the beliefs and ways of the 
Russian people and the manners of its ruling group, the fact 
is that by every conventional test traditionally governing 
the question of recognition that government long since 
became de jure as well as de facto. It is not for us to say how the 
Russian people shall be governed. In no substantial respect 
is that government worse than others that we have recog- 
nized without batting an eyelash. Mr. Roosevelt will have to 
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decide when we shall stop biting off our own nose to spite our 
face. I suspect it will be soon. 

Disarmament, the question of embargo upon export of 
munitions to nations, aggressors and victims of aggression; 
there is a problem for a world still scared to death amid the 
war-provoking mischiefs wrought by and potential in the 
treaties of a misbegotten “peace.’” World economic parley, 
called to unravel the inner threads of all these tangles, each 
of which, as I have said, reaches more or less inextricably 
into every other. And our own welfare greatly dependent 
upon the unravelling. 


ig only it were “‘just a bigger job’’! If only the President of 

the United States, confronting tasks which make the fabled 
labors of Hercules look like half-holiday diversions, had 
authority commensurate with his responsibility and were 
allowed to attend to his business. We have in the United 
States dozens, perhaps hundreds of men—yes, and of women 
not a few—who could make good in the White House if 
they could go at the task on its merits with the aid and 
counsel of others deliberately chosen upon theirs; with leave 
to tackle even the mighty issues a few of which I have hastily 
summarized, one big problem after another, in tandem or 
even abreast, as a sane man tackles the direction of a 
rationally-conducted business. It isn’t like that; it never has 
been. 

Nevertheless, this is the undertaking. Mr. Roosevelt asked 
for it and got it. As always with an incoming President, he 
walks amid roseate clouds of good-will and the confident 
clinging hopes of the loafers-and-fishers. As someone said on 
the radio the other night, ‘‘he has buttered his bread and 
will have to lie in it.”’ He will need all the prayers of all friends 
and well-wishers; enemies need think up nothing new in 
the way of troubles for him. As for the fine things that have 
been said of him, all the glowing prophecies . . . Once 
there was a man who had his wife’s epitaph composed dur- 
ing her life-time; he had it framed and hung up in her room, 
in order, as he explained, that she might live up to it! 

In a considerable sense Mr. Roosevelt must begin where 
Woodrow Wilson left off; but it is not as if he took over at 
Wilson’s ‘‘Farthest North.” The flag comes to his hand far 
in the rear of that. As concerns international relations es- 
pecially, he inherits all the cumulative evil consequences of 
inertia, unconscionable ignorant blundering since 1920; 
of doing nothing, of doing wrong things, of doing right things 
in the wrong way, or too late. It isin many ways a new deal; 
the world understands that, and waits, none too patiently; 
the while watching anxiously the sputtering fuses already 
dangerously alight. The belief that wiser, more competently 
benevolent policies might have wrought by now a better 
situation, is neither here nor there. The alibis and the 
might-have-beens are useful now only as light for the way 
ahead. 
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ROCKETS DO LIGHT NO-MAN’S LAND 


ECHNOCRACY—this odd 

word drifted into the news 

last August, dated Columbia 
University. It covered doctrines 
of threat, promise, drama that 
clicked as news so by November 
the cohorts of publicity, half- 
dressed, were sliding down poles 
in every cine-audio-press station 
in the land, shouting ‘“‘Where’s 
the fire?” Some replied “‘Colum- 
bia’s burning down!” It was rumored that the nation’s 
automatic cigarette-lighters had set up a Soviet. “The 
cosmos is being consumed by the second law of thermo- 
dynamics,” muttered the serious,—which is true. Readers 
of Alfred E. Smith’s New Outlook were fascinated by articles 
on ‘Technocracy; splash-heads blazed on Pacific Coast 
newspapers; alarmed financiers started a quiet espionage; 
millions of folks just chattered. The printing-presses used up 
billions of ergs on pamphlets and books. 

By now the counter-barrage was booming destructively 
at theory and sponsors. The deadly spotlight of radio 
(directed perhaps by Machiavelli) was turned on Chief 
Technocrat Howard Scott at a brilliant dinner and revealed 
not a dictator, but an odd-talking, arrogant zealot. Pouf! 
Columbia University and certain colleagues dropped Pilot 
Scott over the side. The public looked silly and returned to 
the depression and jig-saw puzzles. Technocracy had raced 
from news-stunt to cult to 
silence in six months. 

Now, regardless of what 
values do reside in the doc- 
trines of ‘Technocracy (and 
they are discussed elsewhere 
in this issue), we must study 
this amazing demonstration 
of our publicity-machine in 
full action: first, for light on 
the mood of the people; 
second, for any lessons that 
may help in that task think- 
ing men agree confronts us— 
the education of the people 
on the complex mechanical- 
financial factors of our civi- 
lization. ‘The doctrines may 
be old, the promises vision- 
ary, but the public responded, 
and thought—or felt—for a 
moment in terms of energy, 
machines, price, debt. How 
did the Technocrats rush in 
where the engineers and 
economists had been treading 
so softly the public did not 
know they were on_ the 
march? 
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WHAT IS TECHNOCRACY?, by Allen Raymond. Whittlesey House. 
180 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic 

TECHNOCRACY: An Interpretation by Stuart Chase. John Day. 32 pp. 
Price 25 cents postpaid of Survey Graphic 

INTRODUCTION TO TECHNOCRACY, by Howard Scott and others. 
John Day. 61 pp. Price 90 cents postpaid of Survey Graphic 


FOR AND AGAINST TECHNOCRACY: A Symposium edited by J. 
George Frederick. Business Bourse Publishers. 278 pp. Price $2.50 


THE ABC OF TECHNOCRACY, by Frank Arkwright. Harper. 73 pp. 
Price $1 postpaid of Survey Graphic 

LIFE IN A TECHNOCRACY, by Harold Loeb. Viking Press. 209 pp. 
Price $1.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic 

CAPITAL: And Other Writings, by Karl Marx. Modern Library. 429 pp. 
Price 95 cents postpaid of Survey Graphic 
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Where two or three are gathered together 


Through the 


emotions, 
approach, a hell-heaven choice 
under a load of debt and unem- 
$20,000 a year for sixteen hours’ 
work a week. That was the 
perhaps dangerous, but of terrible 
power for people in despair and suffering who do see around 


them surplus stocks and idle machines. Stuart Chase be- 
lieves from looking into the labor press that this vision was 


what centered hope. When it became clear that there was — 


no plan, or leader, or even facts to justify the vision, Tech- 
nocracy was dead in immediate appeal. The public are 
laughing it off now, but the idea may stick. Some group with 
solider offerings may arise. 


The interpreters of Technocracy thrummed the chords of ~ 


fear and terror just as in war-time this was done by propa- 
ganda. And there was certainly enough of failure, disin- 
tegration and menace around to cause fears. The attack on 
the price system and the debt burden alarmed the leaders 
more than the people. They responded with a blend of 
curiosity and panic: some half-hopeful there might be an 
engineer’s solution of problems they could not solve; some 
resentful at the possible disruption of salvage and recon- 
struction plans already at 
work; some simply scared to 
déath for their wealth and 
status. The engineers merely 
attacked the facts and curves; 
the rival Communists and 


any political program to 
implement the theory; the 
Liberals, the negation of the 
human-being. They magni- 
fied the Technocrats tempo- 
rarily for a quarrel is a grand 
disseminator of ideas. But 
they deflated the vain claims 
in a healthful way. But has 
this technologist’s approach 
been ruined so we cannot use 
it for real education? Have 
we thrown out the baby 
with the bath? 

Next, consider the vacuum 
of negation and disillusion 
into which Technocracy 
rushed’ with its creed: its 
energy god, its sacred books 
(the famous charts of the 
energy survey) interpreted 
by science priests, its esoteric 
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between the threat of collapse ~ 


of : 


course, with a kind of religious — 


ployment, and the vision of a — 
universal income equivalent to ~ 


spearpoint of appeal, cruel and ~ 


Socialists, the obvious lack of — 
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terminology of ergs, transversion, decision arrivation (as 
comforting as was the old lady’s word ‘‘Mesopotamia’’), 
its parables of ‘The Manless Rayon Factory, The Chassis 
Machine, The Brick-Makers. The War and its aftermath 
had discounted democracy. The depression discounted both 
big business and government. ‘Turn to the engineers. For the 
old democracy and the modern autocracy, give us Tech- 
nocracy and let engineers run things as one big machine. 

The American people are acclimated to machines and 
power and have faith in engineering solutions. The auto- 
mobile has made half of us horsepower conscious; farmers 
crave power; our cities are power-creations: even our bills 
for electricity come in kilowatt hours. Science has worked 
big magic for our comfort and entertainment. Out of the 
engineers who created the technical revolution may come 
healing. The instinct for Fascism (to borrow will and 
leaders) was perhaps engaged. Technocracy seemed to kick 
Socialism, Communism, Fascism (by name at least) out the 
door. This is no dictatorship of the proletariat (Russia 
borrowed our engineers), but the emergence of the expert, a 
scheme of things in which the middle class felt they would be 
at home. It looks as if any new deal in the United States will 
be based in part on the engineers. 

Turning to the question of how Technocracy was ‘“‘sold”’ 
to the populace, we learn certain lessons. First, it is a grand 
word, slipping glibly from the tongue: it piques curiosity, 
has an implication of austere science, and can mean any- 
thing—and did. Each user filled in its meaning with his own 
private concepts. The public must have a tag or trade-mark 
to pass around. Consider the value of Uneeda, Mazda, or 
birth control, companionate marriage, peace pact. We need 
handles for talk. Second, it seemed to have first-rate sponsors, 
a great university and eminent engineers. Columbia declares 
it was simply giving the research project house-room, and 
helping make work for unemployed draughtsmen, but the 
public and many editors believed that this startling news 
was coming from a reliable source. If it had been released 
from private sources, it would never have received the news 
display it has had. Next, there are lots of unemployed 
journalists and printing-shops waiting for short orders. ‘They 
have splattered the newsstands with all sorts of slight 
magazines, often on newsprint. They grabbed Technocracy 
off the griddle. In effect we have had a revival of pamphlet- 
eering, and it seems an effective way of threshing out ideas 
with vast speed, but with dubious values for permanent educa- 
tion. Yet it is a resource for the teaching that must be done. 

The magazines and especially the newspapers did a good 
job. They dug up all the facts they could; they tried to make 
Technocracy clear; they presented the other side with not 
too much prejudice; they helped deflate the claims that 
needed deflation. They were reasonably fair and accurate. 
But they have generally failed to point out the value of the 
ideas, old or new, underlying the technological critique of 
industry and finance. They would answer that you can get 
people to read about Utopia in mystical terms, but not to 
study hard facts and basic principles. Can educators of the 
people find ways of meeting this dilemma? 

The books on Technocracy were rushed out to catch the 
vogue, and are often scrappy and vastly repetitious of one 
another. But you will want to read one or two to settle your 
own ideas on this phenomenon and to study its impact. 
Allen Raymond’s, What Is Technocracy, is a clear, straight- 
forward account of the ideas, spokesmen, research theory, 
and counter-attack. It is an admirable journalistic summary 
that answers most of the immediate questions. 
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Stuart Chase’s pamphlet in the excellent series published 
by John Day is concerned with the structural ideas. He has 
known the movement during the ten or twelve years of 
incubation, thinks his own research agrees with much of 
the technocratic theory, yet is critical of the cult trend, 
believes the threat to employment is not yet emergent, and 
deplores the idea that we can change society without due 
consideration of the human-being. Here is a most useful 
syllabus. 

The Introduction to Technocra¢y is called “the only 
authorized presentation”’ and offers what may now be called 
the left-wing interpretation of the doctrine, some basic 
definitions of terms, and an interesting reading list. The 
exposition is somewhat difficult but digests what the techno- 
crats believe. 

The volume For and Against Technocracy seems mostly 
against. The editor offers his own presentation, examines 
some of the questionable examples used by the technocrats, 
and includes the criticisms by Dr. Karl Compton of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, George Soule of The 
New Republic, and other engineers, business men, and 
publicists. This is probably the best statement of the other 
side. 

The ABC of Technocracy is just that: a primer. It seems 
superficial, but is an interesting example of an endeavor to 
reduce complex ideas to elementary terms. Its technique is 
better than its Technocracy. 

Life in a Technocracy is an amusing projection of the 
technocratic principles (as interpreted by Harold Loeb) 
into a future society. What would happen to government, 
religion, art, education, and amusement is forecast, and 
does not make the prospect too alluring. The notions are 
provocative, but naturally lack proofs. 

The Modern Library has just issued a digest of Marx’s 
Capital and other writings, and thereby done us a real 
service. If you want to go back of Veblen, to the roots of 
certain ideas of change in society, you will find here the 
master mechanic of them all. 

The somber lesson of the hullabaloo is the void into which 
Technocracy exploded. The will of the people is in a state of 
unstable equilibrium; their emotions waiting to be stirred 
by alluring hopes and moving fears. There is terrible need, 
despair, disillusion. They will grab at a Utopia, to be 
provided by the kindly engineers, but they do not confront 
the need for discipline, sacrifice and an understanding of 
how complex modern government and modern technology 
are. Technocracy could not fill this yearning void with its 
formulas, menaces, visions. For the time, it may have side- 
tracked clear thinking on machines and money. The void 
remains. Leon WHIPPLE 


Nansen, A Sovereignty 
THE SAGA OF FRIDTJOF NANSEN, by Jon Sorensen. The American-Scandi- 


navian Foundation and W. W. Norton & Company. 372 pp. Price $4.50 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic 


OMING from a small nation, Nansen was himself one of 
the Great Powers; not just a political delegate of his own 
Norway in Geneva, but a sovereignty. His people were all 
the miserable, stricken, homeless and starving, and they 
traveled, buffetted from hostile state to hostile state, on his 
passport only. Hundreds of thousands between 1922 and 
1930 had no other certificate of citizenship than one issued 
by him, under his own name, and known as the “Nansen 
Passport.” Overnight, as when a million and a half Greeks 
and Armenians fled in panic from Thrace and Asia Minor 
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into Greece, he negotiated loans of thousands of pounds 
sterling and set up the machinery of organization to meet 
them, feed them, and finally to make them self-supporting. 
Alone he challenged the bull of Corfu. When nations could 
not negotiate, he did, in his own name; transporting at one 
time hundreds of thousands of prisoners of war, even from 
Vladivostok to their homes in Central Europe, and at 
another time shaming the peoples of the West to save starv- 
ing millions in Russia. Of all the Norse legends of gods and 
heroes, none can compare, for Herculean tasks completed, 
with the saga of Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, High Commissioner of 
the League of Nations for Repatriation of Prisoners of War 
and for Refugees. 

In these times it is hardly a recommendation of a book to 
describe it as if it were only a document of human suffering; 
but Nansen is not a man to be thought of as a figure of 
tragedy. He was of such magnificent proportions as to call 
for admiration, and a sense of high adventure in us. We need 
to read of Nansen. Most of us think of him only as the 
Arctic explorer and that part of his life makes half of the 
book: a few know him for what he was, a scientist of the 
first order; but in history it will be as the supreme human- 
itarian of the post-war decade that he will be remembered. 

The first biography of him is the work of the biographer 
chosen by himself, Jon Sérensen, who has had the run of 
Nansen’s workrooms in the house above Oslo Fjord, diaries, 
sketches, reports, confidential and published documents, a 
room for each major subject. There are chapters still to be 
written by Mr. Sorensen or others, diaries still to be quoted. 
It would be a blessing if Mr. Phillip Baker, his lieutenant in 
relief work, could write of Nansen from the English point 
of view, if all Englishmen have the national gift for por- 
traiture. Mr. Sérensen speaks as a countryman, out of the 
warmth of near association, and the book has the great 
advantage of that proximity. It reminds us a little of one of 
Nansen’s own quick drawings; one in particular in which we 
see two of Nansen’s ski comrades by a fire in a saeter cottage 
and, in the foreground, Nansen’s own dark bulk, his broad 
shoulders, the back of his head, an ear and a cheek bone— 
but unmistakably him. JAMES CREESE 
Stevens Institute of Technology 


How to Improve New York 


WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH NEW YORK, by Norman Thomas and Paul 
Blanshard. Macmillan. 326 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic 


N account of corruption in the New York City govern- 
ment as exposed by the Seabury investigation can 
teach us nothing new. The corruption of 1932 is essentially 
the same as that which earlier investigations have bared to 
the public. The authors, realizing this, bend their energies 
toward making clear the forms which modern graft takes 
and suggesting remedies. : 

One who has read in Lincoln Steffens’ Autobiography 
how graft changes as a community matures is prepared for 
the statement that Tammany no longer steals money 
directly from the city but through bus franchises, pier 
leases, etcetera, conducts a brokerage business within the 
law. Money not out of the city treasury, but out of the 
citizens’ pockets. Moreover, there is little sense of wrong- 
doing on the part of the grafters. They, like some of the rest 
of us, see no difference between “honest graft” and successful 
big business operations. Croker’s statement to Frank Moss 
that he was working for his own pocket “‘all the time: the 
same as you” is the Tammany credo. 3 

The authors do not see any cure-all for the conditions 
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which they enumerate; only an awakened interest of the . 
electorate can change matters. But neither do they believe 
“that there is no use in doing anything until we can do 
everything’? and they suggest this policy for the New York. 
of the future: 

** (1) Organize the city governmental machine so far as _. 
possible without waste, favoritism, or inefficiency; (2) let the 4 
people through their government own and operate the , 
great natural economic monopolies without profit or special > 
privilege; (3) let the workers of hand and brain share in the ~ 
control of these monopolies.” I. M. Bearp , 
Bethel, Connecticut 


The Christian-Social Path 


FAITH AND SOCIETY. A study of the Structure, Outlook, and Opportunity of the 
Christian Social movement in Great Britain and the United States of America, 
by Maurice B. Reckiit. Longmans. 467 pp. Price $5 postpaid of Survey Graphic. , 


Ele inundated by books on the predicament in 
which civilization finds itself, the thoughtful reader can 
ill afford to miss this volume. Corporate study is often of 
especial value. Mr. Reckitt, editor of the religious review 
Christendom and known by his work in the excellent | 
symposium, The Return of Christendom, is a leader in | 
the interesting Anglo-Catholic group which meets summer 
by summer in Oxford. He gives us here the matured results — 
of his efforts and theirs toward formulating a Christian ~ 
sociology. 

The approach, as is natural to an Anglo-Catholic, is — 
through the perspective of tradition; the first half of the | 
book presents a swift survey of the Christian-social move- 
ment since the time of Maurice. Though the story has been 
told already by Wagner and Binyon, Mr. Reckitt who knows 
all the later phases from within, has much to add. The 
American chapter is suggestive, although as the author him- ~ 
self modestly avers it seems a little scrappy and partial over 
here, since even the most ardent Episcopalian can not claim © 
for the social movement in his communion quite the pro- 
portionate importance ascribed to it by Mr. Reckitt. 

But it is in the second half of the book that fresh values 
appear. Christians, we are told, are no longer content ‘‘to 
select from among contemporary social programs the one ~ 
that most attracts them, and endeavor to enlist for it the 
support of organized religion. They are envisaging the task 
of their movement in a far more profound and significant 
light. ‘‘. . . They are banding themselves together, more 
and more explicitly, to discover and to elucidate a coherent 
ideal and its applications in practise, which shall be essen- 
tially autochthonous, rooted as it were in the very soil of 
Christianity.”’ Mr. Reckitt’s clues come from that far region, 
strange to many modern readers, the domain of Christian 
theology; they carry him in part along paths marked by 
Papal Encyclicals; but also they head onward by significant 
new trails blazed often for the first time through the con- 
temporary jungle. 

The book is searching and original; such chapters as the 
ninth and tenth, with their cognizance of the special prob- 
lems faced by an Age of Plenty, and of coming release from 
our fetich of Work as a primary virtue, represent a far reach 
of social vision. If there is no explicit recognition of the 
position of Technocracy,—a newcomer perhaps not yet 
domesticated in. England,—the same assumptions are 
implicit here; and the analysis of the strangle-hold of our 
financial system, with the bold suggestions of escape through 
the Social Credit scheme, matter unfamiliar to America, 
quicken constructive imagination along new and challeng- 
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ing lines. The book, though deeply Christian, is never 
sentimental or Utopian; it is saved from these dangers of 
social-religious speculation, not only by the author’s mental 
make-up but by the fact that he presents the grave and deep 
enquiries of a group to which religion is no mere ethical 
impulse but a light competent to guide our feet through 
many technical difficulties in our difficult pilgrimage toward 
the just and reasonable Order we all desire. 

This review can at best only arouse curiosity. We end as 
we began; this is a book not to miss. 
Wellesley, Mass. Vina D. ScupDER 
Russia in the Balance 
RED ECONOMICS, edited by Gerhard Dobbert. Houghton Mifflin. 327 pp. Price $3 

postpaid of Survey Graphic 


RUSSIA IN TRANSITION, A Business Man's Appraisal, by Elisha M. Friedman. 
Viking. 614 pp. Price $5 postpaid of Survey Graphic 


E have heard few boasts recently about the ability 

of the Soviets to ward off the world depression. 
Indeed, one of these books suggests that since 1930 Russian 
officials have avoided all impartial economic investigation. 
These two accounts of the Five-Year Plan move side by side 
in their description of Russia’s present difficulty, but diverge 
widely in their explanation of it. To the Moscow correspond- 
ents and German administrators who collaborated in writing 
Red Economics, the Five-Year Plan’s partial failure ex- 
presses the newness of the task and the burden of world 
depression; to Mr. Friedman it means the inadequacy of 
communist principles and the hopeless enormity of planning 
the economic future of a commonwealth. 

The Five-Year Plan was an effort to make Russia self- 
sufficient. Large exports of foodstuffs, which required con- 
siderable lowering of standards of living, were used to buy 
foreign machinery and the services of foreign experts. With 
this foreign aid heavy industry was to be vastly expanded. 
Industrial costs were to be reduced, the quality of goods 
improved, private trading destroyed, the foundations of 
collective agriculture laid, and inflation avoided. Inflation 
evidently has continued at an increasing rate. This fact, 
together with a fall in the efficiency of labor, has substituted 
a slight increase for a decline in industrial costs. ‘Transporta- 
tion has been inadequate. Shortages of consumable goods 
have led to new experiments with private trade. The 
quality of goods has not improved. The decline of world 
prices has forced down the revenue from exports and so 
required the Russians to buy less abroad. With diminished 
supplies and higher costs, the expansion of some industries, 
though considerable, has lagged behind the Plan. Other 
industries, however, have expanded beyond their hopes; 
and the peasants have been organized into collective 
farming units much more rapidly than was thought possible. 

As Mr. Friedman sees it, the Soviets have sought to cope 
with their failures by borrowing capitalist techniques. The 
industrial trusts have been decentralized; in each smaller 
unit the power of the management to discipline workers has 
been strengthened. Western systems of cost accounting have 
been adopted. Piece wages have been added to the incen- 
tives of workingmen, and higher salaries to those of man- 
agers. The foreign experts have been given a freer hand. 
Higher prices in the government stores together with an 
increase in cooperative and private marketing at prices still 
higher, have operated as an indirect wage-cut. All last 
summer, until the privilege was revoked in September, 
private trading for profit was permitted to peasants and 
artisans. A new banking law limited credit extensions to the 
financing of products actually completed and actually bought. 
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To Mr. Friedman these developments mean that state 
capitalism is replacing communism, and that the Soviets 
would do well to complete their conversion by a resumption 
of their repudiated foreign debts in order to restore their 
international credit. Most of the writers of Red Economics 
on the contrary, emphasize a growing divergence from 
capitalism, even though such administrative expedients are 
undertaken. In their view, even the so-called failures 
represent a remarkable expansion, considering the novelty 
of the task and the little time given for the development of 
expert management and laboring morale. 

Mr. Friedman presents a comprehensive and _ legible 
summary of recent events, drawn largely from official 
documents and statistics. The writers of Red Economics 
limit their factual material and offer interpretations based 
upon the common knowledge developed among people in 
close touch with the situation. One of these interpretations 
is that Soviet information is published as propaganda and 
should be interpreted with great care. Although Mr. Fried- 
man has been discriminating in his use of Soviet figures, he 
avowedly has confidence in them. Corwin D. Epwarps 


BOOKSHELF 


Books may be obtained at the prices given, postpaid of Survey Graphic 
THE STORE, by T. S. Stribling. Doubleday, Doran. 571 pp. Price $2.50. 

Tue second book of this trilogy of Southern life following the 
Civil War is intended to stand alone, though the reader, unfamiliar 
with The Forge, may have some trouble in following the twists 
and turns of complex family relationships, legitimate and illegiti- 
mate. Like all Stribling’s books, this is neatly written, with poise 
and wit and easy sophistication. One feels, however, that it is not 
the intent of the writer to give, as he does, so merciless a picture of 
the cheap pretentiousness, the narrowness and ignorance, the bad 
race relations and meager community life that limited popular 
thought and action in the post-War South, as they do in the South 
of today. 


ELLEN TERRY’S MEMOIRS, edited by Edith Craig and Christopher St. 
John. Putnam. 367 pp. Price $3.75. 


“LET us now praise Ellen Terry, simple and loving in her pri- 
vate life, noble and beautiful in her public ways.” So ends the new 
edition of Ellen Terry’s biography, published in 1908, now brought 
to date with several chapters by her daughter, Edith Craig, and 
Christopher St. John. Ellen Terry tells her own story with her own 
particular genius for “flashing down her thought on paper in a few 
vivid words.” The joint biographers complete it with tenderness 
and accuracy. Beautifully illustrated, here is a fitting memorial of a 
great actress who has been revealed to us, since her death, as a writer 
of simplicity, charm and distinction. 


A PRACTICAL PROGRAM FOR AMERICA, Edited by Henry Hazlitt. 133 pp. 
Harcourt, Brace. Price $1. 


TEN articles from The Nation are here reprinted. After analyses 
of the problems, the following are the main specific suggestions 
made by the contributors: Henry Hazlitt, lower tariffs; Edwin 
R. A. Seligman, tax reform; including taxes on liquors; Leo Wol- 
man, unemployment insurance; Clarence S. Stein, government 
controlled, large scale, non-speculative housing; E. G. Nourse, 
scaling down farm mortgages, less tax on land, lower tariffs; Walton 
H. Hamilton, new types of social control to meet industrial changes; 
H. Parker Willis, exclusive federal control of banking, separation of 
savings, commercial and investment banking, make the Federal 
Reserve System more commercial; Morris Llewellyn Cooke, a 
federal utilities planning board, enough public ownership to act as 
a yardstick for privately operated companies; Winthrop M. Dan- 
iels, compulsory railroad consolidation, repeal of the recapture 
clause; Ray Vance, balancing of federal, state and municipal 
budgets, business cycle control during the period of prosperity. 
The writers are experts in their fields and their contributions 
worthy of serious study. 


Progressive 
Social Action 


by Edward T. Devine 


A survey of the life-time experiences of the author, 
a veteran in social work, with his conclusions as to 
current trend, the progress made and the logical 
path for the most definite and desirable future 
progress. $1.75 


Machine Age 


in the Hills 


by Malcolm Ross 


A sympathetic, balanced and vivid account of 
conditions in the West Virginia and Kentucky coal 
fields resulting from the irresistible pressure of 
Industrialism. There is a description of relief efforts 
and suggestions for basical remedies. $2.00 


At All Bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Our Economic Life in the 
Light of Christian Ideals 


A new study volume based on the present economic 
situation. The author group, made up of representa- 
tives of the Youve Gs AG. YouW aiGa Aueeanderhe 
Federal Council of Churches, under the chairman- 
ae of Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, emphasize particu- 
larly the need of thoughtful planning as well as 
moral indignation about the evils of our present 
order. 


Paper 90c; Cloth $1.50 


Why Are There Rich and Poor? 


The author, Abel J. Gregg, of the National Staff of 
the Y. M. C. A., has done his bit to destroy the 
reputation of economics as a dismal science. Of the 
five discussions, one is based on a racy passage from 
Stuart Chase; and another on a chapter from the 
provocative Russian Primer of Ilin. This outline is 
prepared for young people’s groups and for adults 
who are having their first go at economic problems. 


Paper §.25 


Order from your bookseller or direct from 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue New York 


Shall We Afford Health? 


(Continued from page 146) 


advanced to a degree of which its most enthusiastic founders could 


hardly have dreamed. In the voluntary associations of doctors 


and patients which the Committee recommends one can see an 
analogue to the schools that Quaker groups set up in New York 
City in the first half of the nineteenth century—schools for their 
own and their neighbors’ children, which were incorporated into 


1 ea ae 


BEES OBY RINSE 


the public-school system as soon as that aim of their founders had > 


been achieved. 


There has been no important protest against the growth of medi- 
cal service under governmental auspices in the fields where it now : 
gives most of the care that is given—medical disease and tubercu- — 
losis. These are diseases in which public welfare and safety obvi- — 
ously are involved; in which the costs of illness are patently too ~ 


heavy for individual families to bear; from which—because of 
this ratio of cost to family income—the private practitioner could 
hope for little reward. The importance to all of us of other diseases 
which have to go neglected under our present system of individual 


payment is perhaps not so spectacular, but they no less are signifi- 


cant in the degree to which neglected illness involves public 
burdens of dependency, loss of earning power, misery and pre- 
mature death. The inability of individual families to take ad- 
vantage of the services of modern medicine for the care of these 
diseases is equally clear from the Committee’s studies. 


What should be the first step toward safeguarding health for 


everyone is a question of relatively lesser importance in contrast 
to need to recognize and establish that standard as an aim. The 
studies of the Committee cover in detail a score or more of ways 
in which communities or groups have established non-profit-mak- 


ing medical services of greater or less extent which ensure their — 


right to these services at need on payment of a periodic fee within 
their means. Not all of these have been successful, but at their best 
they have shown an ability to provide care for their members 
and better working conditions and incomes for their physicians 
than patients and doctors in similar communities are able to obtain 
individually. Other studies include the group clinics established by 
private physicians; the middle-rate plans which some hospitals are 
using successfully; in a few places the community hospital, doctor 
or nurse supported by tax money and available to all. It would 
not be desirable, if it were possible, to choose any one method im- 
mediately applicable to the utterly varying kinds of communities 
in different parts of the country. The need, however, is the same; 
protection against hazards beyond individual control and for nine 
tenths of us, beyond personal means except by some method of 
sharing the risks. The aim will not be achieved until every person 
has this protection. Under our economic order we can achieve it 
only if we all stand together. 

Our end will be achieved only through public demand and 
effort. The public schools were established by public demand and 
effort. They were not established by the’ private school teachers 
and tutors as a profession but by the will of parents and leaders that 
children should be educated; the determination to use the means 
at their command to get it. As Dr. Wilbur said in another connec- 
tion, ‘““The thing won’t go of its own propulsion.” It must involve 
everyone’s effort as it is everyone’s concern. As the authors of the 
summary volume conclude: “The public and the medical practi- 
tioners are not antagonists; they are co-plaintiffs against a scheme 
of things whose origins are rooted in history and whose present 
structure has been builded largely without design. Both groups are 
consciously or unconsciously in revolt against a wasteful, ineffective 
and almost chaotic system.” 


AMERICA ON THE MARCH 
(Continued from page 150) 


with those who are on the march. The things that men do to men 
are still mysterious and so are some of the reasons behind the doing, 
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Perhaps the “Friendly City” is not so friendly. Perhaps some of 
the “‘hospitality”’ of the South is for far too many of the homeless 
expressed by officials who cooperate quickly and efficiently with 
chain gangs. Perhaps a lodging-house in a northern city may de- 
serve this characterization from two boys between seventeen and 
eighteen years of age: “It is a place of horror. There are certain 
men who go there every night. They say and do dreadful things.” 

Begging in that city is likely to lead to arrest. These boys whose 
homes are half across the country decide to beg, for to them a jail 
is a safer, cleaner place than a shelter for homeless men and boys. 
The attitude of public officials in certain northern cities may be as 
cold and calculating as some transients have reported. Perhaps 
the stories told of a kind of “warfare” between certain of the South- 
western states are not exaggerated; while officials have disputed 
as to responsibility, human-beings have been treated worse than 
animals. Governor Winthrop once wrote, in describing conditions 
in England in 1630, ‘“This land grows weary of her inhabitants so 
that man who is the most precious of all creatures is here more vile 
and base than the earth we tread upon and of less price among us 
than a horse or sheep.” 

There are some people at least who will tell you that this de- 
scription of the old governor’s exactly fits these United States. ‘They 
will tell you that the average run of men are quickly satisfied or set 
at rest if particular wrongs do not affect them or come close to 
them. It is easy to be casual about distant sufferings as we read 
our morning paper and take our first cup of coffee. But there are 
those who feel that in the face of unemployment, lack of wages, 
malnutrition, loss of homes and hope, something must be done to 
bring about a change, possibly in their own town—possibly in the 
state capitol or even in Washington. 

It is about the latter we have been almost mad with despair 
because there has been such “‘blindness” to reality, such emphasis 
on conservation. Leaders have been so concerned to preserve a 
semblance of serenity and smoothness, of seeming peace and calm 
on the surface of the ocean of humanity. Impending storms, the 
blackness of night underneath, the wrecks at the bottom have been 
things which one must not admit, yet the great need has been for 
action as searching as anything man has ever shown. 

Here we have youth coming to the fore. Young men and women, 
great numbers of them. They too are on the road. Even the old 
have not lost their vision. We are again finding that youth is not 
held by fear; they are for action. They are well characterized by 
Charles Sumner in his description of Clarkson, who worked against 
slavery and the slave trade more than a century ago. While a 
student he was writing an essay on this subject. He was on his way 
to London. Coming in sight of Wades Hill, he suddenly became 
filled with a great dismay, so dreadful a situation must be changed. 
“And then the thought came that if the contents of my essay were 
true it was time some person should see these calamities to their 
end.” And he did so see them. ‘. 

NE cannot forget Lincoln Steffens’ statement, “‘Nobody in the 
world wants war; but some of us do want the things we cannot 
have without war.” Sheer brutality may not make a really deep 
appeal but the desire to know enough so that we can’t be brutal 
may be of little more than superficial interest or concern. Men are 
not always as brutal as they appear to be. Last April the police of 
Philadelphia beat up a number of Communists who were planning 
to march to the neighborhood of City Hall. While New York 
handled without disorder a demonstration in which tens of thou- 
sands participated, the reverse was true in the Quaker City. A 
policeman, a faithful member of a small and lively church, told of 
his participation in the breaking up of a small band of marchers. 
A good father, a man of kindly reputation in his own neighborhood, 
one who had the love of the “‘kids,’’ was able without difficulty to 
become an agent for the expression of brutal acts which are for- 
bidden to Christians. Loving one’s enemy is a great goal and yet 
“Those whom we love we can also hate.’ The reverse is equally 
true. 

In the course of the disbanding of the Johnstown Bonus Camp, 

various promises were made to those about to leave. The promises 
were expressed by some who spoke (Continued on page 182) 


Supports Self By Writing 


“When I reached this town I was a real child of 
the depression. I had no job, and no chance of 
getting one. I saw your ad, borrowed the money 
to pay for the course, and finally finished it. 
But before finishing, I had become self-supporting 
as a correspondent for the state papers. 


“T believe that if those who want to be writers will 
apply themselves to your course, they will soon 
know whether their living is coming out of the 
writing market.” 

Epwarp G. Foster, Talahina, Okla. 


How do you know 
you can't WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of training, under 
competent guidance? ; 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, waiting 
for the day to come some time when you will awaken, all of a 
sudden, to the discovery, ‘‘I am a writer’’? 


If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you probably 
never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must be 
internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. We all know that, in 
our times, the egg does come before the chicken. 


It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he (or she) 
has been writing for some time. That is why so many authors 
and writers spring up out of the newspaper business. The day- 
to-day necessity of writing — of gathering material about which 
to write — develops their talent, their insight, their background 
and their confidence as nothing else could. 


That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases its 
writing instruction on journalism — continuous writing — the 
training that has produced so many successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on the New York Copy-Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week you receive actual assignments, just as if you 
were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is imdi- 
vidually corrected and constructively criticized. A group of men with 
182 years of newspaper experience behind them are responsible for this 
instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead 
of vainly trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly 
developing your own distinctive, self-flavored style — undergoing an 
experience that has a thrill to it and which at the same time develops in 
you the power to make your feelings articulate. 


Many people who should be writing become awe-struck by fabulous 
stories about millionaire authors and therefore give little thought to the 
$25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be earned for material that 
takes little time to write — stories, articles on business, fads, travels, 
sports, recipes, etc. — things that can easily be turned out in leisure 
hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 


How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing — acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, 
etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon will bring it, without obli- 
gation. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me without cost or obligation, your Wilting A plilude Test and further 
information about writing for profit as promised in The Survey Graphic — 
March. 
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(Continued from page 181) for certain groups in that community. 
Recommendations for a New Educational Program Doubts were expressed by the Army as to whether there would— 
be the consideration assured them by the mayor of the city as 
they passed from place to place on their way home. Human-— 
beings deserve to be treated like human-beings. It did not help” 


Written in Collaboration 


by A challenging, fear- the situation when word was received of inhospitable and un-_ 
CUiahINTOturaine tee ; friendly receptions at Chicago and St. Louis of the first trains: 
—""" (EpITOR) ~ aa less, outspoken dis- leaving Johnstown with members of the Army. Instead of greetings 

2 : , oe by the police, this job should have been in the hands of the friendli-— 

ee aaa cussion of the ills of , est and most understanding people in each city. Most of the things" 

: : which had been assured before the trains left Johnstown were not~ 

JOHN L. CHILDS education and their < | done. A great deal of our knowledge of mental hygiene should have 


been applied to this group. For this Bonus Army as it crossed the 
threshold of one community after another represented individuals — 
who have been tested in the fierce fires of adversity. What ad-— 
versity does to the thinking of fathers and mothers is something” 
education. about which we cannot afford to be ignorant. Thomas Chalmers ~ 
uttered a great truth when he said, ‘‘Between a high tone of char-— 
acter and a high rate of wages there is a most intimate alliance.” 

Moreover when people are worried and disturbed before an on- 


THE EDUCATIONAL sweep of insecurity, all who are in positions of authority must keep 


the attitude of the physician to his patient, of the teacher to his 
FRONTIER pupil, the parent to the child. Our responsibility is to penetrate 
the confusions attending the individual and mass conduct of a 
- disturbed humanity. 
During the early Abolition days a group of Boston citizens waited — 


R. B. RAUP 
H. GORDON HULLFISH 
V. 1 THAYER noted authorities on 


correction, by seven 


as) provocative ee Hee the consensus of opinion on Dr. Channing to request his presence as chairman of a great 
of seven prominent scholars, may prove to be the most impor- : . c Fj ; i 
tant contribution of our times to educational thought. With public mCeES in Faneuil Hall. He hesitated and then for some 
courage and honesty it lays bare the evils of what has passed reason decided not to appear. One of the members of the party — 
for education and charts a new course, which, if followed, which waited upon him then said that by so deciding he was sur- 
promises to free education from its present bonds and bring . Seis 
it to the place of dominance in civilization which it should rendering a power for leadership into the hands of others, perhaps 3 
occupy. $2.50 wholely unknown people, and that this new leadership could not — 
therefore fairly be subject to his criticisms or control. In a great — 
353 Fourth Ave. THE CENTURY CoO. New York City | many places transient groups, wandering bands, have besought — 


counsel, advice, and guidance. Fortunate are those communities — 
where these things have been given by the best citizens. It is Cabell 
who said, ‘‘What a deal of ruined life it takes to make a little art.” 
How awful is our individual and collective responsibility for getting 
something of the full measure of our obligations to those for whom ~ 


al H E s N N I S life at this moment is all ruin—all despair. 
vk \ 2) 


FTEN it takes the outsider to reveal the worth of a relative or — 
MARCH, 1933 


friend or to give perspective to a situation. There seemed 
to be a lot of feeling in different parts of the country that the great — 
majority of the members of the American Legion strongly dis- — 
presents a volume on approved the Bonus Army and did believe some or most of the 
harsh and critical things said about its members. Some did clearly ac- 


THE IN TERN ATIONAL cept the appraisal of the United States attorney-general in regard to 
L AB OR ORG ANIZ ATION the so-called criminal records of a great many members of the Army. 
A curious thing happened as a result of a conference held in 
Harrisburg some weeks after all but a few of the Bonus Army mem- 
under the editorship of Dr. Alice S. Cheyney of bers had left Johnstown. This conference was called by Mrs. ~ 
the Washington Office of the Organization, with Liveright and attended by certain Pennsylvania Legionnaire ~ 
an introduction by Director H. B. Butler. officials, state and national social-work representatives, as well 
There are articles explaining the structure and as some members of the staff of the Department of Welfare. At 
workings of the Organization, its historical back- this meeting those who had come into most intimate relationship 
ground, its theory, its action on some current with the Army at Johnstown told of what they had seen and 
economic issues, and the relations of the United learned. The human values of the situation were revealed. The 
States to the Organization. Z unmistakable integrity of character of the Bonus Army as a whole 
was emphasized. The drama and the tragedy of their movement 
were again revealed. There can be no questioning of the powerful 
influence which this meeting exerted on the thinking of members 
of the Legion in Pennsylvania and in other states. Certain resolu- 
tions adopted at the state Legion convention held the following — 


A concise presentation of the raison d’étre and 
the accomplishment of the International Labor 
Organization. 


Price $2.00 week in Pittsburgh clearly reflected an infection of spirit caught at 

Harrisburg, and had reverberations which reached across the 

THE AMERICAN ACADEMY country to the national convention held a month later in Portland, 
Oregon. 

OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE Perhaps the most supremely important thing done at Johnstown 

3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. was the manner of the approach of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 


vania to that group. The authority of the Commonwealth was 
: expressed in a person of civil, not military standing, a wise leader 
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—Major Coleman B. Marks, maintenance engineeer, executive 
bureau, Department of Health. State police were miles away and 
were never in evidence at-the camp at any time. The next most 
important achievement was the realization on the part of the Bonus 
Army leaders that others besides themselves had an understanding 
of the irresistible economic and social drive behind the movement 
and that the one fundamental approach to similar movements was 
not by repressive measures but through an understanding, and if 
humanly possible a removal of the causes. 


HE predictions that other groups would descend upon Washing- 

ton were verified in part when the Hunger Marchers appeared 
last November. The record of what took place at that time is known 
to a comparatively small portion of all the people who live in the 
United States. It is not a good record. It is a very bad record. At 
least some of the Washington authorities showed that they had 
lived through the summer of 1932 without learning anything. 
There is a right way and there is a wrong way to handle such 
situations. 

The repressive measures which were used—measures about 
which the metropolitan press had little if anything to say—are 
certain to have a backwash. This may express itself in martyrdoms 
leading to results which won’t help one single iota in the recon- 
struction job which awaits us. What if the events of last November 
move fifty or a hundred thousand people to a peaceful invasion of 
Washington as has been predicted? People who will go there not 
to fight, not to wreck property, but to allow themselves to be 
beaten into “‘pulp” as their method of telling that city and the 
country that there still is unrelieved need in the United States. 
Who receives them and how they are received are questions of 
national not merely local importance. 

Can’t we see something of the quality of that courage which 
people express when they expose themselves to such dangers? 
Can’t we see that while it may be difficult always to recognize 
genius, we can at least appreciate the physical, yes, the moral 
courage which many of these “misguided”? people show? The 
churches still have a lot to say about the martyrs. Sermons are still 
preached in explanation of the thought that “‘the seed of the church 
is the blood of the martyrs.”’ Can’t we apply these lessons to the 
great common affairs of life? 

For the first time a federal plan is being forged which will link 
closely the relief activities of public and private agencies through- 
out the United States and suggest under the direction of a national 
committee ways and means for the effective guidance and control 
of the movements we have been discussing. Senators LaFollette 
and Costigan are the leaders who have pointed up the plans in 
Washington. They are suggesting effective correctives, many of us 
feel, for what Emerson says is the “‘key to all the ages—imbecility 
in the vast majority at all times, and even in heroes in all but certain 
eminent moments; victims of gravity, custom and fear.”’ Powerful 
and wide-reaching national social welfare agencies have worked 
closely with these senators in formulating this legislation—a unique 
combination which promises a great deal for the future. 


UST as this article was going to press word came of the action in 
the Senate adding $20,000,000 to the army appropriation bill 
for the care of youthful male transients in army camps and posts. 

The general plan in view, as expressed in the bill submitted by 
Senator Couzens of Michigan, had been very much pointed up and 
sharpened, according to the press, by Senator Reed of Pennsylvania. 
All who have testified in behalf of the LaFollette-Costigan federal 
relief bill, and also of the Cutting bill making a special appropria- 
tion for migrants to be coordinated with the general federal relief 
plan, will view with profound distress the above news. 

The transient problem concerns families as well as individuals, 
adults.as well as children, women and girls as well as men and boys. 
It is intimately related to welfare standards, living conditions, 
extent and quality of work done, to public and private welfare 
agencies, industrial conditions and a host of other factors in each 
state and local community. 

I do not consider that this is an army job in any sense or meaning 
of the term. I have no military antagonism (Continued on page 185) 
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TRAVELER'S 


NOTEBOOK 


1933- 
A Year of Endings 
and New Beginnings 


in Soviet Russia 


This is a year of transition and stock-taking for the Russian people. On the 
eve of the second Five Year Plan, the accomplishment of the first Plan — 
industrial, social, cultural — stands in sharp focus. 


For the seventh year, The Open Road will assist the inquiring visitor. All- 
inclusive service. Experienced staff in New York and Moscow. Moderate 
rates. 


A new booklet on 1933 group and independent itineraries is now 
available. 


* The OPEN ROAD 


% COOPERATING WITH INTOURIST 


RUSSIAN TRAVEL SECTION, 56 WEST 45TH ST., NEW YORK 


EARN A TOUR TO EUROPE 


All or part by organizing and acting as ship hostess. Liberal 


commissions. Best selling tours. 26,000 satisfied clients. 


200 tours to choose from, 25 days $179. Mediterranean Cruise $365. 
Around the World $595. 


B.F. ALLEN ~ 154 Boylston Street » Boston, Massachusetts 


TOURS TO SOVIET RUSSIA 
SUMMER OF 1933 
Groups Limited to Research Students 
hilip Brown, Director 
3307 Hull Avenue New York, N. Y. 


ro—soRUSSIAN SEMINAR 


JULY-AUGUST 1933 — Comprehensive Itinerary through 
Russia including Leningrad, Moscow, Volga Trip, Caucasus, 
Crimea, Ukraine, Dneiper River Trip. Also visiting Denmark, 
Finland. Near East Cruise includes Rumania, Bulgaria, Turkey, 
Greece, Albania, Italy. Competent experienced leaders. 
Round table discussions with Soviet leaders. Organized on a 
non-profit basis. 
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“To widen the 
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Write for announcement 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


27 Boyd Street, Newton, Massachusetts 


Geneva 


ENEVA’S main interest is of course the League and the In- — 


speenyas 


ternational Labour Office and their activities. And then its — 


inhabitants. The Genevese are apt to keep to themselves and are the 
hardest people in the city to know. But it is from living with them ~ 
that one comes to know and understand Swiss life and the French ~ 
language. But especially engaging is the international group. There — 
are people here from absolutely every corner of the globe—from ~ 


Luxembourg to Ukrania, Algiers, Straits Settlement and Vene-— 


zuela; of every race; of every nationality. Many of them have lived 


all over the world and are completely cosmopolitan. There are 


families in which the husband is of one nationality or even race, and 
the wife of another; and “combination” people, who are by recent 


grandparents and parents of three or four nationalities but have ~ 


lived all their lives in still another country or two or three. Most 
people, except the Americans, speak three Janguages; some speak 


as many as five; and it is not too rare to find some who speak even ~ 


more. It is astonishing enough for the poor American struggling — 
with his accent, to hear little Swiss children chattering perfect — 


French with the greatest ease; but how discouraging to hear little : 


narrow-eyed Japanese boys and girls doing the same! 


Everywhere one goes, everything one does, he is in contact with ~ 


people of different nationalities. At the Rousseau Institute, a notice 
in the library is written in seventeen languages! At a soirée of ten 


people: Danish, Roumanian, Swiss, German, Ecuadorian, French, ~ 
Chinese, American; tea one day with an English, a German, a © 


Dutch girl—talk in French; quite as spontaneous and natural as 
four American girls talking English; a meeting on disarmament at 
the Union, held in three languages—eight short talks by people of 


eight different nationalities; to a council meeting on the Japanese- — 


Chinese question with a Japanese man and woman; a dance where ~ 


one’s partners are Dutch, German, Indian, Italian, English and — 
Swiss; Sunday with a Genevese family: as tea guests a Polish count- — 


ess and her son, a Japanese woman and her daughter, 


Social activities in Geneva vary from an intellectual soirée where ~ 
one discusses anything from lighthouses in Portugal to road signs © 


in Irak; to an immense reception ball of two thousand people, given 


for the delegates of the Disarmament Conference. ‘There’s a lunch- : 


eon at the International Club to hear Lord Cecil or Litvinoff; or a 


dinner at the International Institute followed by informal discus- — 
sion and questions; afternoon tea at the Students’ International — 


Union, or the Cozy Corner on the Rue de la Croix d’Or, or even 


the Bergerie if one is feeling wealthy and dressed up. Perhaps the ~ 
nicest of all is a discussion over beer and a hard-boiled egg (!) at — 


Landolts or Bavaria, from twelve to two o’clock in the morning, 
after an evening lecture. And of course there are excursions: week- 
ends away for skiing, or a Sunday afternoon up the Saléve. 


MrriAM STRONG 
(Report to the Institute of International Education) 


Trips 

HE first Russian Seminar of Americans will make an unpre}- 

udiced study of the Soviet and its economic system next sum- 
mer. Experienced American authorities will accompany the group 
and give talks on history, economics, politics, art, architecture and 
religion. The advisory committee of the undertaking includes such 
men as Stuart Chase, Henry W. L. Dana, Henry I. Harriman, 
president of the United States Chamber of Commerce, Whiting 
Williams and Grove Patterson, vice-president of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. 

After stops in London, Copenhagen and Finland, the seminar 
will spend a month in the U.S.S.R:—about two weeks in Lenin- 
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grad, Moscow, Novgorod and Gorkigrad; and then visit the newly 
developed industrial cities along the Don and Volga rivers as well 
as the farm projects of the Ukraine. 

Another interesting feature of the seminar is a two weeks’ Near 
East cruise, with stops in Rumania, Bulgaria, Turkey, Macedonia, 
Greece and Albania, winding up in Venice; and from there on to 
Paris, Cherbourg and New York. 

The group will be away during July and August, and is being 
organized by the Bureau of University Travel (Newton, Mass.) 
on a non-profit basis. 


Guide to Mexico 
HE editor of Mexican Folkways, who knows and loves her 
adopted country, has just issued a handy little booklet which she 
calls Frances Toor’s Guide to Mexico. Here you can learn where to 
stay, eat, shop, where to go for amusement; places to see and how to 
get there; native features like markets and festivals; and with it all 
get the sense of a people and land entirely different from our own. 
(Price $1—from Frances Toor, Apartado 1994, Mexico, D.F.) 


AMERICA ON THE MARCH 


(Continued from page 183) 


in mind when it comes to using the army for the performance of 
certain welfare services. 

But the complicated social-welfare job we are considering is 
not an army job. To treat it so will be disastrous for it is the 
tendency of military people to be intensely practical — practical in 
a sense which should not be a part of the treatment of the types of 
distress which are now our concern, I can best illustrate what I 
have in mind with a quotation by W. E. Woodward in his Life of 
Washington: “Most persons are practical. They are bored by dis- 
cussions of principle. They hate abstractions. They never get really 
to the root of things. Matters are taken up separately and decided 
superficially and often temporarily as to their immediate material 
consequences. The result is that large questions are tangled into 
hopeless snarls.” 

We are thinking of human-beings in need of a highly developed 
and experienced personal service, not military training. 

“‘Lord give me eyes to see”” might well be for each of us our most 
fervent prayer. It is just ourselves that we are dealing with. Then 
as we move into better pastures we may be able to echo the words 
of Daniel Boone who, looking back upon a bad experience, said, 
“I never got lost. I was bewildered right bad once for as much as a 
week, but not lost. I never felt lost the whole enduren. time.” 


INSTEAD OF A SYSTEM! 


(Continued from page 167) 


industrial cities not served by city-state agencies have been ignored 
in Washington. The one federal office in Georgia is in Atlanta, the 
only city in the state having a city employment service, a com- 
mendable service in itself. 

So it has been in state after state. The situation becomes even 
more ridiculous in the three states in which demonstration em- 
ployment centers have been established (see Survey Graphic, 
February 1933, page 87); even in Rochester, Philadelphia, Minne- 
apolis and Duluth Mr. Alpine has seen fit to open offices. Granted 
that in city after city the state service is inadequate, the opening 
of duplicate, competitive offices does not improve the situation. 

The determining factor in locating a new office in all too many 
cases seems to be not need or convenience but politics. The state 
director’s office is usually established in a principal city in the state, 
though this does not always hold. The first director in Kentucky 
lived in a small town in the extreme western part of the state. So 
long as he held the position, the office of state director was main- 
tained in this town. When it comes to the question of additional 
federal offices within a state I found case after case in which 
the state director had had no voice in the matter. Instead the 
decision was made in Washington. The (Continued on page 188) 


This is the ‘Bargain 
Year”’ for Travel in the 


SOVIET UNION 


AN inviting opportunity to witness the giant activities, 

the new building and tremendous industries, the in- 
tense social life of the most talked-of country in the world. 
Take advantage of the greatly reduced travel rates... 
$5, $8, and $15 a day. You have 15 tours to choose from 
++.5 to 31 days...comprekensive itineraries that meet 
your own interests in this many-sided land. 


Price includes Intourist hotels, meals, guide-interpreters, 
Soviet visa and transportation from starting to ending point 
in the Soviet Union. Price does not include round trip 
passage to the Soviet Union. 


INTOURIST, INC. 


U. S. representative of the State Travel Bureau of the U.S.S.R., 
261 Fifth Ave., New York. Offices in Boston, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. Or see your own travel agent, 


Quality Service at 


COLTON MANOR 


You'll be more than pleased 
with Colton Manor service 

.. So Cheerful, intelligent, 
alive to your slightest wish. 
Pleased, too, with the quiet 
comfort of a beautiful ocean 
view room . . . wonderful 
meals, the utmost in quality 
...afamous “‘Ship’s Deck.”’ 
Prices moderate. Booklet. 
European Plan if desired. 
Sea Water Baths. Write or 


wire reservations. 
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olten Manor 


One of the Finest Hotels 
In Atlantic City 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


250 ROOMS—OVERLOOKING THE OCEAN 
A. C. ANDREWS, President and Managing Director 
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DOES PREJUDICE KEEP YOU 
FROM INSTRUCTION THROUGH CORRESPONDENCE 2 


M.., people who 


would benefit greatly are not 
studying during their leisure be- 
cause they do not appreciate the 
thoroughness and effectiveness of 
modern university instruction by 
mail. The progress made by our 
Home Study Department is not 
realized by many men and women 
who know that their education is 
inadequate yet are not aware of 
the opportunity offered them in 
the facilities and personnel of Co- 
lumbia University. 88 University 
Home Study is notan experiment: 
its worth has been proved by the 
experience of thousands of intelli- 
gent students, young and old. It 
can be enjoyable both to student 
and teacher. It combines pleasure 
and profit—profit not only through 
economicadvancement butthrough 
the acquisition of knowledge. So 
many courses are now being taught 
under the University’s guidance 
that everyone can select one or 
more that will be well worth the 
time spent in study. % Depart- 
mental groups in the University 
faculty are responsible for the con- 
tent of all courses. The thoroughly 
qualified instructors who are as- 
signed to students adapt our courses 
whenever necessary to the indi- 
vidual needs of those who enroll. 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses 
in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting 
Agriculture 


American Government 


Applied Grammar 
Banking 


Business Administration 


Business English 
Business Law 


Business Organization 


Business Psychology 
Chemistry 

Child Psychology 
Classics 
Contemporary Novel 
Corporation Finance 
Drafting 

Economics 

English Composition 
English Literature 
Essay Writing 

Fire Insurance 
Foremanship 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Grammar 

Greek 

High School Courses 
History 

Interior Decoration 


Investments 
Italian 


Juvenile Story Writing 


Latin 

Library Service 
Literature 
Machine Design 


Magazine Article Writing 


Marketing 
Mathematics 
Music—Harmony 
Personnel 
Administration 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Playwriting 
Poetry 
Psychology 
Public Health 
Public Speaking 
Real Estate 
Religion 


Secretarial Studies 


Selling 


Short Story Writing 


Sociology 
Spanish 
Stenography 
Typewriting 


World Literature, etc. 


y Vhen studying at 


your convenience under the con- 
stant criticism of interested teachers 
youcan often benefit more through 
correspondence teaching than you 
would in the class room. You as 
an individual student have full 
Opportunity to master your entire 
course. % The variety of subjects 
offered gives a wide choice of 
practical or purely cultural courses. 
If the partial list herewith does 
not include subjects you wish, 
write us without any feeling of obli- 
gation. Members of our staff may 
be able to suggest a coutse or 
program of study that you will 
enjoy. %8 If vocational training or 
broadergeneral educationcan bring 
you greater satisfaction in your so- 
cial, business or professional life 
you should unhesitatingly inquire 
about the suitability of our courses 
and our methods of teaching. % A 
bulletin showing a complete list 
of home study courses will be sent 
upon request. In addition to the 
general University courses this 
bulletin includes courses that 
cover complete high school and 
college preparatory training. 


CoLuMBIA UNIversITY, Home Study Department, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 3-33 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subjects: 


Name. 


Street and Number 


Giy and Conn) See Se ee ee aie 
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Meme aL wiPyth SDM 


toon 


Fava ave next 


Loyola University 
School of Social Work 


Chicago 


LANNED primarily to train col- 
BE) lege graduates for positions in 
social work, the curriculum also offers 
social workers of experience oppor- 
tunity to broaden the scope of their 

professional knowledge. An 


Professional courses for education and train- 
ing for social work are offered, which, for 


graduate students, lead to the Master’s degree. 
oy! announcement of courses 


will be mailed upon 
request. 


Undergraduate students with two years of 
college work who otherwise qualify, may 
enter the course as candidates for the Bache- 
lor’s degree. 


SPRING QUARTER OPENS 
MARCH 20, 1933 


Bulletins and further information on request The New York School of Social Work 


122 East Twenty-Second Street 


28 North Franklin Street, Chicago New York 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


OFFERS 


WHAT IS SOCIAL 
ADJUSTING? 


In dealing with the socially maladjusted individ- 
ual, his psychological, racial and cultural back- 
ground are of the utmost importance. A A course of two summer sessions and one winter 
session leading to the degree of Master of Social 
Science. Opportunities for field experience during 
the winter session are available in Boston, Chi- 
cago, Greystone Park, Hartford, Howard, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, and Wor- 
cester. 


Jewish social work is in need of men and 
women especially trained to apply this 
principle. The Graduate School for Jew- 
ish Social Work gives this training. 


Scholarships and fellowships rang- 


ing from $150 to $750 for each 
academic year are available for 
specially qualified students. 


A A summer session of eight weeks for experienced 
social workers with courses in case work, govern- 
ment, medicine, psychology, social psychiatry, and 
sociology. 


For full information address 


Dr. M. J. Karpr, Director A Seminars of two weeks each to a limited number 
of adequately ‘prepared social workers: (1) In the 
application of mental hygiene to present day prob- 
lems in case work with families. (2) In the applica- 
tions of mental hygiene to personnel problems of 
administration and supervision in emergency relief 
agencies. (3) In “intensive attitude therapy.” 


Graduate ‘or = Jewish 
School SEAT: Social Work 


71 West 47th St., New, YorkjCity COLLEGE HALL 8 NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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Che Anibversity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


Spring Quarter begins April 3 


Summer Quarter 


First Term, June 19-July 21 
Second Term, July 24-Aug. 25 


Academic year 1933-34 begins October 2, 1933 


Courses leading to the degree of 
A.M. and Ph.D. 


a 


Qualified undergraduate students admitted 
as candidates for the A.B. degree 


Announcements on request 


Simmons College 
School of Social Work 


Professional Training in 
Medical Social Work, Psychiatric Social 
Work, Family Welfare, Child Welfare, 
Community Work 
Leading to the degree of B.S. and M.S. 
@ 
Address: THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK 


Two-year program of graduate training for principal fields 
of Social Work. 


311 So. Juniper Street Philadelphia 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 
Survey Graphic — Monthly — $3.00 
Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., New York 


(Continued from page 185) director was then notified and sup- 
plied with the names of his new staff members. Here again, in at 
least one instance, the director obtained his information through a 
daily paper. Omitting cities large enough to include a oagtessio 
district and hence, of necessity, the home of a congressman, we find 
that a senator or representative very frequently lives in the com- 
munity in which one of the new offices is opened. Toledo, Ohio, 
where an apparently unnecessary federal office was located, is the” 
home of Postmaster-General Brown. The political significance of — 
the Doak reorganization is admitted even by some of those working _ 
under it and taken for granted by many others well qualified to— 
know. As one staff member commented, “They [Washington] say 


they don’t play politics and then they go right ahead and do it.” — 


Even Secretary Doak, when referring to a southern director, con-. 
gratulated himself that there was at least one Republican in that 
state. : 
Relations between the “Doak” employment offices and other’ 
local services vary from state to state with the experience and — 
attitude of the state director and the staff in local offices. In Jack-. 
son, Mississippi, although the office was until recently classed as a 
farm-labor agency the man formerly in charge made his work a real 
part of the community employment service. The men and women 
carrying on various types of free employment service in St. Louis 
have formed themselves into a Committee of Employment Execu- 
tives, but the staff of the federal offices was unaware of this group — 


and its activities, The many contacts with employers of which the — 


federal men told me seemed, for the most part, highly superficial. — 
I gained the impression that they were more concerned with secur- 
ing information for the Industrial Employment Information Bulle- — 
tin than with getting genuinely acquainted with the employers’ 
labor needs. ; 
Labor leaders varied in their attitude toward the employment 
service. Little respect was felt for it and many were quick to ex- — 


press their condemnation of the “‘Doak”’ system as a good deal of a + 


farce. Enthusiasm was as weak as the remark, “‘Well, if somebody 
has to be in that office, I’m glad——got it.” Friction and bad feeling 
were encountered repeatedly between the state labor department 
and the federal group. In certain instances the head of the former 
expressed pity for the state director well realizing that he was not - 
free to organize his own job. 


T is hard to evaluate the figures included in the secretary of 
labor’s report, especially since only totals are given. Mr. Alpine 
has stated over the radio that more than three and a third million 
placements were made between April 1, 1931 and November 1, 
1932 and he gives credit to the U.S. Employment Service for well 
over half of these. Again one cannot argue with his statement until 


more facts are known but surely he must have included in his total — 


all of the “directed to employment” figures of the farm-labor divi- 
sion and also the placements of the veterans’ offices. In no other 
way can I square his statement with the facts as I found them. 
Although confronted repeatedly with the statement, ‘‘We aren’t 
allowed to give out any information,” I learned of instance after in- 
stance in which the placements averaged between 45 and 150 a 
month. Sometimes they sank to 15 or even 5. One office had made 
only 166 placements in the preceding eleven months. In another, 
the director frankly said that his office had made practically none 
but he didn’t believe in sending jn fictitious or padded reports. 
Less conscientious staff members have found ingenious ways of 
increasing their placement totals. In one city it is the custom for the 
federal man to call on any firm known to have added a number of 
workers to its payroll, obtain the names of these new employes and 
include them in his placements. Another man asked permission to 
go over the payrolls of a number of local firms. When he came upon 
the name of an employe registered at his office he counted that 
person as a placement, explaining ““He ought to come and tell us 
anyway.”? One state director asked that he be supplied with the 
names and addresses of all men given jobs on federal highway 
relief work. These were to be counted as placements because “‘It’s 
all done with federal money so why shouldn’t the Federal Employ- 
ment Service get the credit?” In another state there are several 
instances in which the federal office included among its placements 
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the tota] payroll working on a certain project though it had prob- 
ably had no contact with these men. The director with someone 
nominally on his staff on a dollar-a-year basis in a relief organiza- 
tion handling made-work has an excellent chance to swell his 
totals. During the American Legion drive for jobs in the spring of 
1932 it was customary to appoint a veteran on this cooperative 
basis. The drive totals, themselves highly inflated in some instances, 
added substantially to the federal figures. 

The records of the federal employment offices are a poor index of 
community employment conditions. Only a small percentage of 
the jobless workers of any city ordinarily register at the U. S. em- 
ployment office. Theoretically the offices separate their registra- 
tions into ‘‘active” and “inactive” applications but as a rule the 
files are not brought up to date oftener than twice a year. Some 
federal men frankly stated that their files had never been cleared of 
“dead timber.’? No reasonable person expects an employment 
office to show a large percentage of its applicants placed, nor an 
impressive total of permanent connections in a period of depres- 
sion. But in view of the practices followed in the federal offices, 
their figures on registration and placements, particularly attempts 
to compare one office with another or give cost per placement, 
become utterly meaningless. 


S I made the rounds of the “reorganized” offices I found numer- 
ous people, myself included, questioning the future of the 
Doak plan. Some freely labelled it a farce and a subterfuge intended 
to sidetrack the enactment of the Wagner bill. Even some of the staff 
expected their services to be discontinued “‘after election.” On 
July 1, 1932 lack of finances closed numerous offices which had 
been opened only the preceding February, yet limited finances do 
not wholly explain the offices discontinued and the staffs cut down 
toward the end of 1932. Evidence piles up showing that the federal 
government is cutting off the federal salaries of persons who have 
for years been a part of the staff in state employment offices, this in 
spite of vigorous protest and while there are still many federal offices 
duplicating other services. Thus in New York State federal offices 
have been continued in Rochester and Elmira where there are 
state employment centers, but closed in Schenectady and Auburn 
where there are none. 

Clearly, with adequate supervision and increased funds, the 
service could be made more effective than it has been so far. In 
states conducting no employment service of their own, a strictly 
federal service might fill a useful place, though even in these states 
there would remain the problem of relating such a service to estab- 
lished municipal employment offices. Certain defects stand out in 
the Doak scheme: there is no provision for real integration with 
state employment offices; a staff freed of civil-service requirements 
very easily becomes a part of the spoils system; no provision is 
made for advisory committees, either national or local. Repeatedly 
I saw in states that would welcome a genuinely cooperative plan 
including a pooling of funds and experience, a strong resentment 
against the present set-up. 

Even if the staff should later be placed under civil service with 
able advisory committees formed and utilized, our survey convinces 
us that the Doak plan is unlikely to lead to an adequate public 
employment service in this country. Granting that better leader- 
ship would eliminate duplicating offices, the scheme would still 
leave a dual system in state after state. To avoid this, it would be 
necessary to limit the federal set-up to states having no employment 
services of their own. The result would be further diffusion of effort, 
instead of a coordinated, nation-wide service. 


HE Doak plan, now in its second year, serves not only to make 

clear the points at which its administration falls short, but 
the weakness of the plan itself. Its basic defects are met by the sys- 
tem that would replace it if the Wagner bill were enacted into law. 
That bill provides for federal civil-service employes and for prop- 
erly constituted advisory committees. And it rests, not on a rigid 
federal set-up, but on national support for a flexible organization 
established and administered by the states and by local communi- 
ties to meet our need for an adequate and honest public employ- 
ment service. 
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Tony Caru so is the lucky man. 
“He hasn’t much money,” says Armanda, ‘ ‘but he’s got a job—we’ve 
rented a room—and I’m going to keep it grand.” 

She means it—she wants to live better than her mother did. And 
in your efforts to help her, remember Fels-Naptha. For Fels-Naptha’s 
extra help makes it easier to keep things bright and clean. 

Fels-Naptha brings two busy cleaners to every washing task—good 
golden soap and plenty of dirt-loosening naptha. Working together, 
they loosen the most stubborn dirt—without hard rubbing. They do 
good, quick work—even in cool water! 

Write Fels & Co., Phila., Pa., for a sample bar of Fels-Naptha, 
mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


“Modern Home Equipment” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an average- 
sized home. It is invaluable, alike to new and 
to experienced housekeepers — already in its 
eleventh edition. It considers in turn the kitchen, 
pantry, dining room, general cleaning equip- 
ment and the laundry, and gives the price of each 
article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
® debates. Expert scholarly service. AUTHOR'S RESEARCH 


BurREAUv. 516 Fifth Avenue. New York. 


for BOOKLOVERS only! 


You cannot possibly read all the vast thousands of books that are produced, 
nor can you go to the book reviewers for enlightenment. Which of them shall you 
believe? They are all different, and frequently all wrong. You who are interested 
in books know. 

And because these conditions are as they are, we are planning a new service. 
Each month we shall bring you — in handy pocket size format — approximately 
twenty of the best current books. Of these, there will be a complete digest of the 
best chapter, and, wherever necessary, a concise outline — a BOOK |N BRIEF. 


AMONG THE CONTENTS: O O K S 
NIGHTS IN A COTTON MILL 
from Beyond Desire 
Sherwood Anderson 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 
from Geography Hendrik van Loon 
MONKEY HOUSE 

from The Bulpington of Blup 
H. G. Wells 
THE WAY TO Vues 
A Philosophy of Solitude 
John Cowper Powys 


LIFE IN AN INSANE ASYLUM 
from Behind the Door a Delusion LENIN IN PRIVATE LIFE 
Inmate Ward 8 from Days with Lenin Maxim Gorki 


25c at the better newsstands. Or send $1.00 for special 5-month subscription to 
BOOKS IN BRIEF, 111 East 15th Street, New York. 


IN Bee 


A DIGEST OF THE BEST CURRENT 
BOOKS — THE MAGAZINE FOR 
THE MODERN BOOKLOVER 


EDUCATION IN SEX 
from Psychology of Sex Havelock Ellis 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF TRAV- 
ELERS AID SOCIETIES — 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. William S. Royster, President; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Acting Director. Represents 
co-operative efforts of member Societies in ex- 
tending chain of service points and in improving 
standards of work. Supported by Societies, 
supplemented by gifts from interested individuals. 


Child Welfare 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE — Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secre- 
tary, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, To improve 
child labor legislation; to conduct investigation 
in local communities; to advise on administra- 
tion; to furnish information. Annual membership, 
$2, $5, $10, $25 and $100 includes monthly 
publication, “‘The American Child.” 


Community Chests 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY 
CHESTS AND COUNCILS— 
1815 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 

New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC. — 125 East 46th Street, New 
York. Promotes the creation of new agencies 
for the blind and assists established organiza- 
tions to expand their activities. Conducts studies 
in such fields as education, employment and re- 
lief of the blind. Supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, M. C. Migel, President; Robert B. 
Irwin, Executive Director; Charles B. Hayes, 
Field Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For the 


Improvement of Living Conditions — Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 
and Penology,-. Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Russell 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical 
and inexpensive form some of the most important 
results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 


RACY — Promotes a better understanding of 
problems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Execu- 
tive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman 
Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 


Home Economics 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION — Alice L. Edwards, Executive 
Secretary, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Organized for betterment of conditions on 
home, school, institution and community. Pub- 
lishes monthly Journal of Home Economics; 
office of editor, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D. C.; of Business Manager, 101 East 20th St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, 


Civic, National, International 


Health 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF OR- 


GANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING, INC. — Promotes the cause 
of the hard of hearing; assists in forming or- 
ganizations. President, Austin A. Hayden, M.D., 
Chicago; Executive Secretary, Betty C. Wright, 
1537-35th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION — 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the social 
hygiene movement; to advance sound sex edu- 
cation, to combat prostitution and sex delin- 
quency; to aid public authorities in the campaign 
against the venereal diseases; to advise in 
organization of state and local social-hygiene 
programs. Annual membership dues $2.00 in- 
cluding monthly journal. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. — Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general 
director; Clifford W. Beers, Secretary; 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets 
_on mental hygiene, child guidance, mental dis- 
ease, mental defect, psychiatric social work and 
other related topics. Catalogue of publications 
sent on request. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, 
$3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; Elea- 
nor P. Brown, Secretary, 450 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. Studies scientific advance in medical 
and pedagogical knowledge and disseminates 
practical information as to ways of preventing 
blindness and conserving sight. Literature, 
exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, charts and 
co-operation in sight-saving projects available 
on request. ; 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


INC. 
— Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
placement in social work and public health 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by Am- 
erican Association of Social Workers and National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. National 
office, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. District 
office (for social work), 270 Boylston St., Boston, 
ass. 


Pamphlets and Periodicals 


Inexpensive literature which, however important, 
does not warrant costly advertising, may be adver- 
tised to advantage in the Pamphlets and Periodicals 
column of Survey Graphic and Midmonthly. 
RATES; — 75Sc a line (actual) 

for four insertions 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK — Frank J. Bruno, President, St. 
Louis; Howard R. Knight, Secretary; 82 N. 
High "St., Columbus, Ohio.’ The Conference is 
an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the effi- 
ciency of social service agencies. Each year it 
holds an annual meeting, publishes in perma- 
nent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixtieth annual 
convention of the Conference will be ,held in 
Detroit, June 11-17, 1933. Proceedings are sent 
free of charge to all members upon payment of 
a membership fee of five dollars. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 


OPERATION — 703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks im- 
provement of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and popular 
education, Correspondence invited. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 


TION — 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Joseph Lee, President; H. S. Braucher, Sec- 
retary. To bring to every boy and girl and 
citizen of America an adequate opportunity 
for wholesome, happy play and recreation. 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
pools, athletics, music, drama, camping, home 
play are all means to this end. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 


MISSIONS—105 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. Correlating agency of 23 women’s 
national home mission boards of the United 
States and Canada, for consultation and coopera- 
tion in action in unifying programs and pro- 
moting projects which they agree to carry on 
interdenominationally. 

President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 

Executive Secretary; Work among Indian 

Students, Anne Seesholtz 
Work among Migrant Children, Edith E. 


Lowry 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS — Mrs. Frederic M. Paist, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, general secretary; Miss 
Emma Hirth, associate secretary; 600 ington 
Avenue, New York City. This organization 
maintains a staff of secretaries for advisory 
service in relation to the work of 1,273 local 
Y.W.C.A.’s in the United States with indus- 
trial, business, student, foreign born, Indian, 
colored and younger girls. It has 63 American 
secretaries at work in 35 centers in 12 countries 
in the Orient, Latin America and Europe. 


Taking a Trip? 


Write Survey Graphic Travel Depart- 
ment for suggestions. We need to know 
but three things — 


WHERE—WHEN AND HOW MUCH 
Travel Department—Suryey Graphic 


2 
e 
Is your 


organization 
listed in 


the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies? 
If not — 

why not? 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisements 
five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum charge, 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Association 
of Social Workers and the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing. National. Non- 
profit making. 


Pit Cohal Soe. 


136 East 22nd St. 
RAPPLPPALS 


first irisertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 
six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-74909 SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WORKERS WANTED PUBLICITY SERVICE 


WANTED by psychiatrist and psychoanalyst (Euro- 
pean trained), psychiatric social worker (Female) asa 
research assistant in exchange for thorough psycho- 
analytic training. Those residing in New York City 
or Washington, D. C. may apply giving full details. 
7104 SURVEY. 


have been given for Social Betterment by 
the 30,000 wealthy, cultured persons on 
OF our New England List. Very accurate. 
We have spent over $20,000 in compila- 
tion and revision. Sold or rented toa lim- 
ited number of National Social Agencies. 
Rates reasonable. Get the facts. 


PUBLICITY SERVICE. BUREAU, Boston, Mass. 


New York 


MIDWEST CITY. Protestant national organization 
requires quickly SIX Family case workers; previous 
experience in F. C. W. essential. State age, education, 


GERTRUDE Rv STEIN, Ine: 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 


training, salary expected. Apply 7109 SURVEY. PAMPHLETS 18 East 41st Street, New York 
’ 
me A Lexington 2-6677 
POSITIONS OPEN — (a) Psychiatric social worker, ts . : . " 2 . 
larger See Le ass erga epecnelve apa exper Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions We ate intereoted ie placing ries we nave 
ence in psychiatric social work required; ( edica a_ professional attitude towards eir work. 
social worker; 200-bed hospital; central metropolis. PERIODICALS Executive secretaries, stenographers, case 


workers, hospital social service workers, settle- 
ment directors; research, immigration, psychi- 
atric, personnel workers and others. 


400 Medical Bureau, 3800 Pittsfield Building, Chicago. 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the betterment 
of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 a year. 
450 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Mental Hygiene: quarterly: $3.00 a year; published 
by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
450 Seventh Ave., New York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN (27) college graduate with post 
graduate training and experience, institutional and 
case work, will locate anywhere. 7107 SuRVEY. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


COLLEGE WOMAN, seven years experience in 
Finance and Organization and work for women in 
Settlements. Moderate salary. Best references. 7112 
SURVEY. 


Write for the 
Survey Book Exhibit 


Books displayed at the National 


YOUNG MAN, college graduate, four years experi- 
ence, boys’ organization, desires new connection 
offering larger opportunity for development. 7113 
SURVEY. 


IS THERE AN ORGANIZATION with an opening 
for a young man who has prepared himself for work in 
the social-religious field (A.B., B.D.)? Social work 
experience and executive ability. 7114 SURVEY. 


Conference of Social Work 
May 16-21, 1932 


Survey Graphic Book Department ef Bregficte 


112 E. 19th St. New York, N. Y. 


TEACHER, Physical Training, M.A. and B.A, 
Degrees, desires position, swimming, gymnastics in 
recreational center or school. Two years experience. 
7115 SURVEY. 


INSTITUTION EXECUTIVE 
Welfare Organization, fifteen years experience, New 
York City, Business Management, Financial Promo- 
tion. Age 45. Married. 7116 SurvEY. 


Quick SERVICE LetrTer ComPpaANy 


NCORPORATED 


5S PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 7~9655 


HOUSE FOR SALE 


Attractive eight room modern house, owner built, near 
Nyack and Interstate Park — 550 feet elevation — view 
of Hudson. Acreof ground. Adjoining land available. 
Quiet and seclusion with accessibility to City. O. A. 
Nilsson, Grand View, Nyack, New York. 


WANTED: Position as traveling companion or per- : Y nf 


sonal secretary by professional woman. 7117 SuRVEy. 


FOR RENT 


REGISTERED NURSE— engaged in social service 
and welfare work desires change, also Public Health 


SIMPLY FURNISHED CABIN — suitable for two 
persons — running water. In pine woods. For season 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 


training and experience. References. 7118 SuRVEY., 


or by month. Southern Vermont. 7111 SURVEY. 


PLANNED AND WRITTEN | 


A NEW CLIMATE OF OPINION 
(Continued from page 164) 


such axioms of the economic system, omitting obvious and im- 
portant postulates and condensing definitions: 


1. An economy of abundance. We know beyond reasonable doubt 
that sufficient energy resources, production facilities, research ability 
and technical personnel are now available to produce a high standard 
of living for every man, woman and child in America. 


2. Man-hours and purchasing power. We know that the number of 
man-hours required in the production of a commodity unit is so small 
that the price of commodities and the wages of labor bear no relation to 
productivity. 


3. The role of technical personnel. The production and distribution 
of goods in industrial countries can be carried on only by nation-wide 


systems of mutually dependent parts—farms, factories, mines, power- 


plants, railways and so on—operated by a technically trained and 
experienced personnel. 


4. Dynamic populations are becoming static. Today the annual 
number of births merely balances the number of deaths; population is 
becoming static. It will reach its maximum about 1960 and will then 
decline steadily. 


5. Our unreliable units of exchange. Money, prices, wages are 
utterly unstable, fluctuating violently within short periods of time. To 
build a stabilized social order a new set of units of exchange must be 
devised, their design left to scientific students of such problems. 


6. Real wealth and fictitious wealth. Only food, shelter and clothing 
and other physical forms of converted energy can be regarded as real 
wealth. Except in so far as they stand for actual useful goods, money, 
stocks, bonds, notes, mortgages and other instruments of debt are 
fictitious wealth. 


7. Production and distribution. The production plants of the world 
have become large enough to produce a fine standard of living. But 
these plants can produce far more than the people can buy under the 
current system of wages, money prices and debt. 


8. The pyramiding of debt. Debts have been growing much more 
swiftly than population or the production of basic commodities. As a 
consequence, goods are mortgaged faster than they can be produced. 


9. Division of the social income. The vast preponderance of the 
national income is taken by a small minority of the population, pushing 
nearly one third of the people below a decent standard of living, leaving 
another large body constantly at the mercy of economic insecurity and 
permitting a small fraction of our people to live in conspicuous luxury. 


10. Nonproducers and the social income. A large and growing group 
of middlemen and manipulators of sales, money, investment and credit 
have interjected themselves into the economic system. Some of these 
persons are necessary to serve as distributors of goods, most of them, 
however, are exploiters and add large items to the cost of commodities 
which must be borne by the consumers. 


11. The workers’ control over job and income. The control over 
jobs, wages, products and standards of living is in the hands of a small 
body of persons totalling not over 3 to 5 percent of the population who 
are enabled thereby to withhold a decent and healthful life from the 
masses of the people. 


12. Ownership of basic industries. Through- (Continued on page 192) 
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(Continued from page 191) out recorded history those private persons” 
and groups of private persons who have owned the major enterprises of © 


the economic order have also controlled them. 


13. Control and the spirit of free competition. It is essentially the 
public sanction of free competition or laissez-faire that has made possi- — 
ble this concentration of control and inequitable division of the social _ 
income. 


14. Control and government by consent. Although an experiment in 
political democracy has been predicated upon government by consent 
of the governed, the true consent of a majority of the people has never 
been given, due to the lack of machinery to get necessary facts and to 
register group judgment and even more to the lack of intelligent under- 


Cy atau 


very foundations of the implications of the axiomatic principles of — 
the Great Technology, then there is hope for a nation-wide program 
of reconstruction. It is not to be expected that unanimous plans 


stand what is needed. As he is elected by the people of the whole © 


city, he must be their representative, the defender of their interests. 


Centory Company.” osccess.0 top5is5.3- 4/0,.0 oA CREE ee ete eaione 182 

Palette Prose kan a See 183 John Purroy Mitchel among other things established the precedent — 
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The Macnilaw Comosng anon. eee ee 180 make it both intelligible and interesting. Such a mayor must go — 
G.& Cilbicninai Compensation 183 over the heads of the politicians to his own and only masters. 


Book Clubs 


Book-of-the-Month Club.....................Op. Second Cover 


There are at hand experts of this description. I speak in the . 


interest of no candidate in particular when I mention at random ~ 
ex-Governor Smith, George McAneny, Joseph V. McKee—all of 
whom have been for years familiar with the task. There are others. 
This job is the biggest, short of the White House, in the United 


DIRECTORY States. It is not a partisan political job; it is too big for any fat- 
Social Organizations, = vata) eae ena oes 190 witted nonentity, however well-meaning in his private mind; 
however well he may have served in some other capacity having 
nothing to do with the case. As William Penn said, “He that 
CLASSIFIED understands not his Employment, whatever else he knows, must be 

Situations & Workers Wanted... ¢0.¢-0.s-.-eneteeseeeee= => 191 unfit for it, and the Publick suffers by his Inexpertness.”’ 
Kmployment Agencies As a rank outsider I say these things. For, being a legal resident 
; Joint Vocational Service, Inc aac ceri.) re sieke enema ae 191 of and voter in Albany County, Iam myself a symbol of one of the 
GertiidedR, Stelatlncn.. ee eee ee ee 191 principal weaknesses in the political life of New York City; in that 


Printing, Multigraphing, Typewriting, etc. 


so large a proportion of those who have interest in its welfare have — 
no part in its government. Countless thousands who palaver as I 


Quick Service Letter Co., Ine. Fie. wiv cis a cae ietersintets isis ere 191 R Baky a rn 
am now palavering about it live not merely in suburbs, but even in 
>, r j i . 
Pamphlets Re Pertogh cals eosin ars gee ci ce ae other states—New Jersey, Connecticut—and by the same token 
> ici ry . . . . . 
Bublicity Service Bureau \ale<' cies «\sjeisen tries Seba ute t= 191 are indifferent even there. That is one of the major factors in the 


strength of the ruling Machines; they work while the people sleep. 
New York needs a sleepless awakener. 
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DIABETES— the 


TB) wate under control, might be 
likened to a safely caged lion. Out 
of control, it strikes with a lion’s speed and 
crushing power. 


The discovery of insulin and its application 
to the treatment of diabetes is one of the 
great triumphs of medical science. It has 
saved many thousands of lives. 


Insulin has not only rescued children who 
would have been doomed without it, but 
it has enabled them to grow and to live the 
normal, healthy lives of their playfellows. 
It has lifted chronic diabetics out of the 
invalid class, making it possible for them to 
carry on industrious, useful careers. 


Before this great discovery, a victim of dia- 
betes was forced to adhere strictly to a 
wearing and often spirit-breaking diet—if 
he would live. Suffering from a constant 
and almost unbearable craving for rich food 
and sweets, he struggled to obey his doc- 
tor’s orders—‘No starches, no sugars.” 
The dining room was a dreary place for a 
diabetic. 


Lion Caged 


What a contrast between the old, half- 
starved, hopeless days and the present time 
when the majority of diabetics are allowed 
many of the things they like to eat. A goodly 
percentage of them will live out the ex- 
pected span of life for their ages. 


Diabetes is by far most frequent among 
overweight persons. It may be largely pre- 
vented by correct diet and proper exercise. 
New cases of diabetes appear with almost 
mathematical regularity—tens of thousands 
each year in this country. But a person 
who showed no trace of the disease last 
year and now finds unmistakable symptoms 
has little cause for anxiety. In all probabil- 
ity his case can be fully controlled by proper 
diet, exercise and the use of insulin. 


Still a grave danger remains. Insulin has 
such a tonic effect on a diabetic that he 
sometimes makes the mistake of regarding 
himself as cured. He must be reminded that 
if he lets his lion, Diabetes, get out of con- 
trol he runs a risk which may be fatal. As 
long as he keeps his lion caged he is safe. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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EDUCATION 


aS a 


Joyous 


DVENTURE |il mae | 
E AMERICAN PEOPLES COLLEGI 
IN EUROPE—Oetz in Tyrol, Austria 


eAnnounces 


Residential Courses Combined With Study ‘Tours 
og Europe of from Two to Fifteen Months 


Twelve Months Abroad. $787, 
Three Months in Eight Countries $390) 
Nine and One Half Weeks . . $34! 


PRICES INCLUDE: } 
ee EXPENSES — New York to New York ]] 


y 
i 


DIVINIT 
ARYy 


07 the Pacific 


Ou 
Wil] 


JG 


Oj 
VITL 


Round trip steamer fare, board and room, tuition, \f 
visas, museum fees and sightseeing throughout.M 


ee eee «(SAILINGS ON APRIL 8, JUNE 16 
Oe  Tyel, dati JULY 1, AUGUST 16 @ 


FIELD TRIP RAMBLES IN : 
rence Switzerland Italy Spain Germany England 

— Russia Sweden Austria Denmark Esthonia Czechoslovakia 
; oO = Belgium Holland Near East Hungary J 
a co SPECIAL STUDY IN Universities (College Credit Possible), Conservatories. and Schools 

Mes i@nna Elsinore Berlin Budapest Rome 

\z c ranoble Munich Exeter Woodbrooke Edinburgh 
= = orty Other Travel-Study Courses from 714 Weeks to 15 Months Offered at Corresponding Costs 

‘oO 

i 3 All Travel Arrangements Executed by 

ie 

E POCONO STUDY TOURS, 


55 West 42nd Street, New York City (Sixth Year) 224 South i ae Chicas 
Write for Booklet SG Che Complete Detailed Information 


